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4 THE TEETH OF THE TIGER 


“Oh, nothing, Monsieur le Secrétaire!” he said. 
“Yes, yes; you're not looking your usual self, You're 
gray in the face. + + + And the way you're per- 


spiring. 
cee weet wiped his forehead and, pulling himself 


rie ha cide east? + » « I've been over- 
working myself lately: I was very keen on clearing up a 
ease which Monsieur Desmalions had put in my hands. 
All the same, [ have a funny sort of fecling —— ” 

“ Will you have a pick-me-up?” 

“No, no; I’m more thirsty.” 

“A glass of water?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“What then?” 

“T should like — I should like —— ” 

His voice faltered. He wore a troubled look, as if he 
had suddenly lost his power of getting out another word. 
But he recovered himself with an effort and asked: 

“Isn't Monsieur Desmalions here?” 
*\No; he won't be back till five, when he has an impor- 
tant ing.” 

“Yes . 4. . Lknow .. . « most important, 
‘That's what I’m here for, But I should have liked to 
see him first. Lshould so much have liked tosee him!” 

‘The sceretary stared at Vérot and said: 

“What a state you're in! Is your message so urgent 
as all that?” 

“IVs very urgent, indeed. It has to do with a crime 
that took place a month ago, to the day. And, above all, 
it’s a matter of preventing two murders which are the out- 
come of that other crime and which are to be committed 
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“Monsieur le Secrétaire . . . it'd be better if I 
showed you —— ” eel 


teeth were chattering. When he saw that the secretary 
‘was gone, he tried to walk across to his private room. But 
he was seized with an attack of weakness and sank into a 
chair, “reais he remained for some minutes, moaning 


«What's the matter-with me? + 6. Havel been 
I too? .). . Oh, I don’t like this; I don’t 
like the look of this!” 


‘The desk stood within reach of his hand. He took a 
pencil, drew a writing-pad toward him and began to 
scribble a few characters. But he next stammered: 

“Why, no, it’s not worth while, The Prefect will be 

my letter. . . . What on earth's the matter 
with me. I don’t like this at all!” 

_ Suddenly he rose to his fect and called. out: 


“Monsieur le Secrétaire, we've got... . we've 
got to . . . It’s for to-night. Nothing can pre- 
vent——") 


' Stiffening himself with an effort of his whole will, he 
made for the door of the secretary's room with little short 
steps, like an automaton. But he reeled on the way — 
and had to sit down a second time. 

A mad terror shook him from head to foot; and he 
uttered cries which were too faint, unfortunately, to be 
heard, H¢ realized this and looked round for a bell, for a 
gong; but he was no longer able to distinguish anything. 
A veil of darkness seemed to weigh upon his eyes. 

» Then he dropped on his knees and crawled to the wall, 
beating the air with one hand, like « blind man, until he 
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“The Prefect of Police entered his office at ten minutes 


manners were easy, simple, and full of good-natured frank- 


“Hetouched a bell, and when his secretary entered, asked: 

“Are the people whom I sent for here?” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Préfet, and I gave orders that they 
‘were to wait in different rooms.” 

“Oh, it would not have mattered if they had met! 
However, perhaps it’s better as it is. I hope that the 
American Ambassador did not trouble to come in person?” 

“No, Monsieur le Préfet.”” 

“Have you their cards?” 

“Ys.” 

‘The Prefect of Police took the five visiting cards which 
his seeretary handed him and read: 

“Mr. Archibald Bright, First Secretary United States 
Embassy; Maitre Lepertuis, Solicitor; Juan Caceres, 
Attaché to the Peruvian Legation; Major Comte d’Astrig- 
nue, retired.” 

‘The fifth card bore merely a name, without address or 
quality of any kind — 


DON LUIS PERENNA 
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Sires described his interview with Inspector 

‘érot. 

“And you say he left a letter for me?” said M. Des: 
malions with a worried air. “Where is it?’ 

“Among the papers, Monsieur le Préfet.” 

“Very odd: it’s all very odd. Vérot is a first-rate 
inspector, a very sober-minded fellow; and he doesn’t get 
frightened easily. You might goand fetch him. Mean- 
while, I'll look through my letters.” 

The secretary hurried away. When he returned, five 
minutes later, he stated, with an air of astonishment, that 
he had not seen Inspector Vérot. 

“And what's more curious still,” he added, “is that the 
messenger who saw him leave this room saw him come in 
again almost at once and did not see him go out a second 

” 


“Perhaps he only passed through here to go to you.”” 

“To me, Monsieur le Préfet? I was in my room all the 
time.” 

“Then it’s incomprehensible.” 

“Yes . . . unless we conclude that the messenger'’s 
attention was distracted for a second, as Vérot is neither 
here nor next door.” 

“That must be it. I expect he's gone to get some air 
outside; and he'll be back at any moment. For that 
matter, I shan’t want him to start with.” 

The Prefect looked at his watch. 

“Ten past five. You might tell the messenger to show 
those gentlemen in. . . . Wait, though——" 

M. Desmalions hesitated. In turning over the papers he 
had found Vérot’s letter, Tt was a large, yellow, business 
envelope, with “Café du Pont-Neuf” printed at the top, 
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“What's this little parcel addressed to me? ‘Mon- 
ssienr le Préfet de Police —to he opened in case of ac- 
cident.” ” 

“Oh, yes,” said the secretary, “T was forgetting! That's 
from Inspector Vérot, too; something of importance, he 
said, and serving to complete and explain the contents of 

letter.” 


eee “accident,” T may, as(well 


SF eta nek Ds ean ad doer under the 
paper, a box, a little cardboard box, which might have 
come from a druggist, but which was soiled and spoiled 
by the use to which it had been put. 

He raised the lid. Inside the box were a few layers of 
cotton wool, which were also rather dirty, and in between 
these layers was half a cake of chocolate. 

_ “What the devil does this mean?” growled the Prefect 


in surprise. 
He took the chocolate, looked at it, and at once per- 
ceived what was peculiar about this cake of chocolate, 
which was also undoubtedly the reason why Inspector 
‘Vérot had kept it. Above and below, it bore the prints 
of teeth, very plainly marked, very plainly separated one 
from the other, penetrating to 2 depth of « tenth of an 
inch or 50 into the chocolate. Each possessed its individ- 
ual shape and width, and each was divided from its neigh- 
bours bya different interval. The jaws which had started 
the cake of chocolate had dug into it, the mark 
‘upper and five lower teeth, 
‘M. Desmalions remained wrapped in thoueht and, with 
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wrinkles at the comers of the eyes and on the forehead, 
which perhaps pointed to afew years more. He bowed. 

“Yes, Monsieur le Préfet.” 

“Is that you, Perenna?” cried Comte d’Astrignac. 
“So you are still among the living?” 

‘¥en, Majorjand delighted ta sce you again.” 

“Perenna alive! Why, we had lost all sight of you 
when I left Morocco! We thought you dead.” 

“T was a prisoner, that’s all.” 

“A prisoner of the tribesmen; the same thing!” 

“Not | Stared can escape from anywhere. 


proof stands 
‘The Prefect of Police, yielding to an irresistible attrac- 
tion to resist, spent some seconds in examining that 
powerful face, with the smiling glance, the frank and reso- 





surprise. But if you will attach a little credit to my 
method, you will soon realize that the whole thing is very 
simple and very natural. I will be as brief as I can.” 
He spread before him the bundle of documents pre- 
pared for him by his sceretary and, consulting his notes 
as he spoke, continued: 

“Over fifty years ago, in 1860, three sisters, three or- 
phané, Bimdline, Elizabeth; iand Armande Roussel, aged 





' 
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it not, Monsicur le Prétet?”” asked the secretary of the 


‘on the last occasion when he did so, for the wound was 
poisoned, inflammation set in with lightning rapidity, 
and Mr. Mornington was dead in a few hours.” 
‘The Prefect of Police turned to the solicitor and asked: 
“Haye I summed up the facts correctly, Maltre 
” 


“the riext mokntig, Mattre Lepertuis called here and, 
for reasons which you will understand when you have 
heard the document read, showed me Cosmo Morning- 
‘ton’s will, which had been placed in his hands.” 

While the Prefect was looking through the papers, 
‘Mattre Lepertuis added: 

“I may be allowed to say that I saw my client only 
once before I was summoned to his death-bed; and that was 
on the day when he sent for me to come to his room in the 
hotel to hand me the will which he had just made. ‘This 
was at the beginning of his influenza. In the course of 
conversation he told me that he had been making some 
inquiries with a view to tracing his mother’s family, and 
ees eae ta.couten thee ioopine eens afta 

his recovery. Circumstances, as it turned out, prevented 
his fulfilling his purpose.” 
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ment of my wishes. In gratitude for this service and in memory 
of the two occasions on which he suved my life, I give and be- 
1 to the said Don Luis Perenna the sum of one million 


‘The Prefect stopped for a few seconds. Don Luis 
murmured: 


“Poor Cosmo! . . . T should not have needed that 
inducement to carry out his lust wishes.” 


{ “Furthermore, if, within three months of my death, the in- 
“tuis have led to no result; if no heir and no survivor of the Rous- 
‘gel family have come forward to receive the bequest, then the 
whole hundred million francs shall definitely, all Ister claims 

uecrue to my friend Don Luis Perenna, i 
now him well enough to feel assured that he will employ this 
fortune in a manner which shall accord with the loftiness af his 
schemes and the greatness of the plans which he described to 
me so enthusiastically in our tent in Morocco,”” 


™M. Desmalions stopped once more and raised his eyes 
to Don Luis, who remained silent and impassive, though 
Tosa pale Comte d’Astrignae said: 
‘My congratulations, Perenna. 

4*Let me remind you, Major,” he answered, “that this 
legacy is subject to a condition. And I swear that, if it 
depends on me, the survivors of the Roussel family shall 
be found.” 

“T'm sure of it,” said the officer, “I know you.” 
“Tn any case,” asked the Prefect of Police of Don Lais, 
“you do not refuse this conditional legacy?” 





investigations, But, for the moment, we must proceed 
in accordance with the testator’s directions. 

“Don Luis Perenna’s papers, which he sent me, at my 
request, a fortnight ago, have been examined by myself 
and are perfectly in order. As regards his birth, I wrote 
and hegged his Excellency the Peruvian minister to collect 
the most precise information.” 





“Monsieur le Préfet, I beg of you,” protested Don Luis, 
“These are trivial matters, of no interest to anybody; 
and Ido not see the reason. . . .” 

“There is every reason, on the contrary,” declared 
M. Desmalions, “You gentlemen are here not only to 
hear a will read, but also to authorize its execution as 
regards the only one of its clauses that is to be carried out 
at once, the payment of a legacy of a million francs. It 
is necessary, therefore, that all of you should know what 
there is to know of the personality of the legatee. Con- 
sequently, I propose to continue . 

“In that case, Monsiour le Prfet,”soid Perenna, rising 
and making for the door, “you willallowme . . . 

“Right about turn! Halt! . . . Eyesfront!” com- 
Toasted Masco "dt Astrea iat & pasting 80s 

‘He dragged Don Luis back to the middle of the room 
and forced him into a chair. 

“Monsieur le Préfet,” he said, “I plead for mercy for 
my old comrade-in-arms, whose modesty would really 
be put to too severe a test if the story of his prowess were 
read out in front of him. Besides, the report is here; 
and we can all of us consult it for ourselves. With- 
out having seen it, I second every word of praise that 
it contains; and I declare that, in the course of my 
whole military career, I have never met a soldicr who 
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“But how did Mr. Cosmo Mornington come to mention 


you in his will, when, at the time when he was making it, 
‘you had disappeared from view for eighteen months?” 


“Yes; and I had informed him of my approaching 
escape and my return to Paris.” 

“But how did you manage it? Where were you? 
And how did you find the means? . . .” 

Don Luis smiled without answering. 

“Monte Cristo, this time,” said M. Desmalions, “The 

Monte Cristo.” 

“Monte Cristo, if you like, Monsieur le Préfet, In 
point of fact, the mystery of my captivity and escape is a 
rather strange one. It may be interesting to throw some 
light upon it one of these days. Meanwhile, T must ask 
for a little credit.” 

Assilence ensued. M. Desmalions ance more inspected 
this curious individual; and he could not refrain from 
saying, as though in obedience to an association of ideas 
for which he himself was unable to account: 

“One word more, and one only. What were your com- 
rades’ reasons for giving you that rather odd nickname of 
Arséne Lupin? Was it just an allusion to your pluck, to 
your physical strength?” 

“There was something besides, Monsieur le Préfet: 
the discovery of @ very curious theft, of which certain 
details, apparently incapable of explanation, had enabled 
me to name the perpetrator.” 

“So you have a gift for that sort of thing?” 

“Yes, Monsicur le Préfet, a certain knack which I had 
the opportunity of employing in Africa on more than 
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“In that case, Monsieur, you cannot know more about 
it than I do, and you must accept the verdict of the doc- 
tor.” 

“Tam sorry, but his verdict fails to satisfy me.” 

“But look here, Monsieur, what prompts you to make 
the accusation? Have you any evidence?” 

“Yes.” 

“What evidence?” 

“ Your own words, Monsieur le Préfet.” 

“My own words? What do you mean?” 

“I will tell you, Monsieur le Préfet. You began by 
saying that Cosmo Mornington had taken up medicine 
and practised it with great skill; next, you said that he had 
given himself an injection which, carclessly administered, 
set up inflammation and caused his death within a few 
hours.” 


“Well, Monsieur le Préfet, I maintain that a man who 
practises medicine with great skill and who is accustomed 
to treating sick people, as Cosmo Mornington was, is 
incapable of giving himself a hypodermic injection with- 
out first taking every necessary antiseptic precaution. I 
have seen Cosmo at work, and I know how he set about 


“well?” 
“Well, the doctor just wrote a certificate as any doctor 
will when there is no sort of clue to arouse his suspicions.” 


solicitor, “did you notice nothing unusual when you were 
summoned to Mr. Mornington's death-bed?”” 
“No, nothing. Mr. Mornington was in a state of coma.” 


E | 





CHAPTER TWO 
A MAN DEAD 


declaration was followed by a silence of some 

length. The Secretary of the American Embassy 

and the Peruvian attaché had followed the con- 

versation with eager interest. Major d'Astrignac nodded 

his head with an air of approval, To his mind, Perenna 
could not be mistaken. 


The Prefect of Police confessed: 
“Certainly, certainly . . . we have a number of 


+ « «+ Those brown patches; thatdoctor, . . . Is 
a case that wants looking into.’ And, questioning Don 
Luis Perenna as though in spite of himself, he asked, 
“No doubt, in your opinion, there is a possible connection 
between the murder . . . and Mr. Mornington's 
will?” 

“That, Monsieur le Préfet, I cannot tell. If there is, 
we should have to suppose that the contents of the will 
were known. Do you think they can have leaked out, 
Maitre Lepertuis?” 

“Tdon’t think so, for Mr. Mornington seemed to behave 
with great caution.” 

“And there’s no question, is there, of any indiscretion 
committed in your office?” 

“By whom? No one handled the will except myself; 

23 
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bt al . and who ought to be here by 


Teiiage! Aint eeidcaes Daas toon Coen, Morsington’s 
heirs?” asked the solicitor. 

“Upon the heirs principally, because two days ago he 
telephoned to me that he had collected all the particulars, 
and also upon the very points which—— But wait: 1 
remember that he spoke to my secretary of a murder 
committed a month ago to-day. . . . Now iv’s.0 
month to-day since Mr, Cosmo Mornington ——' 

‘M. Desmalions pressed hard on a bell. His private 
secretary at once appeared, 

“Inspector Vérot?” asked the Prefect sharply. 

“He's not back yet.” 

“Have him fetched! Have him brought here! He 
must be found at all costs and without delay.” 

He turned to Don Luis Perenna. 

“Inspector Vérot was here an hour ago, feeling rather 
unwell, very much excited, it seems, and declaring that 
he was being watched and followed. He said he wanted 
to make a most important statement to me about the 
Mornington case and to warn the police of two murders 
which are to be committed to-night . . . and which 
would be a consequence of the murder of Cosmo Mor- 


“And he was unwell, you say?” 


report on the ease for me. Well, the report is simply a 
blank sheet of letter-paper. 

“Here is the paper and the envelope in which I found 
it, and here is a cardboard box which he also left be- 
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$2 
that we are up against an attempt which has already 
begun. TI hope that it is not too late and that your in- 


“The messenger was dreaming. If you have no proof 
but that man’s evidence ——” 

“T have another proof, Monsieur le Préfet, which In- 
spector Vérot himself has left of his presence here: these 
few, almost illegible letters which he scribbled on this 
memorandum pad, which your secretary did not see him 
write and which have just caught my eye. Look at them. 
Are they not a proof, a definite proof that he came back?” 


others all seemed impressed. The secretary's return but 
increased their apprehensions: nobody had seen Inspector 
Vérot. 

“Monsieur le Préfet,” said Don Luis, “I earnestly beg 
you to have the office messenger in.” 

And, as soon as the messenger was there, he asked him, 
without even waiting for M. Desmalions to speak: 

“Are you sure that Inspector Vérot entered this room 
‘@ second time?” 

“Absolutely sure.” 
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“Monsieur le Préfet, I would remind you that Inspector 
‘Vérot’s revelations may save the lives of two persons who 
are doomed to die to-night. Every minute lost is irrepa- 
table.” 


‘M. Desmalions shrugged his shoulders. But that man 
mastered him with the power of his conviction; and the 
Prefect opened the door. 

He did not make a movement, did not utteracry. He 
simply muttered: 

“Oh, is it possible! —” 

By the pale gleam of tae that entered through a 
ground-glass window they saw the body of a man lying 
on the floor. 


“The inspector! rhage Rt gasped the office 


messenger, running forward. 

Ha and (ths sceretary Talsed tha body and’ placed $t ‘in 
an armchair in the Prefect’s office. 

Inspector Vérot was still alive, but so little alive that 
they could scarcely hear the beating of his heart. A drop 
of saliva trickled from the corner of his mouth. His 
eyes were devoid of all expression. However, certain 
muscles of the face kept moving, perhaps with the effort 
of a will that scemed to linger almost beyond life. 

Don Luis muttered: 

“Look, Monsieur le Préfet — the brown patches!"”” 

‘The same dread unnerved all. They began to ring bells 
and open doors and call for help. 

“Send for the doctor!” ordered M. Desmalions. “Tell 
them to bring a doctor, the first that comes — and a 
priest. We can’t let the poor man ——" 

Don Luis raised his arm to demand silence. 

“There is nothing more to be done,” he said. “We 
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“Poor Vérot! . . . He was a good man, whe 

ere ce a tics ies Instead of going 
‘seen to — and who knows? Perhaps 

ete. —he came back here in the 
hope of communicating his secret. Poor Vérot! ——” 
“Was he married? Are there any children?” asked 
Don Luis. 

“He leaves a wife and three children,” replied the 
Prefect. 


“T will look after them,” said Don Luis simply, 

‘Then, when they brought a doctor and when M. Des- 
malions gave orders for the corpse to be carried to another 
room, Don Luis took the doctor uside and said: ' 
“There is no doubt that Inspector Vérot was poisoned, 
Look at his wrist: you will see the mark of a puncture 
with a ring of inflammation round it.” 

“Then he was pricked in that place?” 

“Yes, with a pin or the point of a pen; and not as 
violently as they may have wished, because death did 
not ensue until some hours later.” 





‘The messengers removed the corpse; and soon there 
was no one left in the office except the five people whom 
the Prefect had originally sent for. The American Secre- 
tary of Embassy and the Peravian attaché, considering 
their continued presence unnecessary, went away, after 
warmly complimenting Don Luis Perenna on his powers 
of penetration. 

‘Next came the turn of Major d’Astrignac, who shook 
his former subordinate by the hand with obvious affection. 
And Maitre Lepertuis and Perenna, having fixed an ap- 
pointment for the payment of the legacy, were themselye3 
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“No other designation?” asked Perenna. “No letter- 
2” 


“None. But there is no mistake. Inspector Vérot's 
declarations agree too evidently with this despairing ap- 
peal. It is clearly M. Fauville and his son who are to 
be murdered to-night. And the terrible thing is that, as 
this name of Fauville is a very common one, it is impossible 
for our inquiries to succeed in time.” 

“What, Monsieur le Préfet? Surely, by straining 
every nerve ——" 

“Certainly, we will strain every nerve; and I shall set 
all my men to work. But observe that we have not the 
slightest clue.” 

“Oh, it would be awful!” cried Don Luis, “Those two 
creatures doomed to death; and we unable to save them! 
Monsieur le Préfet, IT ask you to authorize me ——" 

He had not finished speaking when the Prefect’s pri- 
vate secretary entered with a visiting-card in his hand. 

“Monsieur le Préfet, this caller was so persistent. 
«4 hesitated —” 

M. Desmalions took the card and uttered an exelama- 
tion of mingled surprise and joy. 

“Look, Monsieur,” he said to Perenna. 

And he handed him the card. 


il Engineer. 


14 bis Boulevard Suchet. 





“Come,” said M, Desmalions, “chance is favouring us. 
If this M. Fanville is one of the Roussel heirs, our task 
becomes very much easier,” 
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“No, he apoke of this evening — of to-night ——” 
Hippolyte Fauyille started. 


“This evening! Then ithe\time has come! atte 
But no, it’s impossible, they can’t do anything to me yet. 





Noy Monsieur le Prédet: he was wrong there. wigs 
I know all about it. 2. . ‘To-morrow evening at the 
earliest . . and we will catch them inatrap. . Z 
‘Oh, the scoundrels!” 

Don Luis went up to him and asked: 

“Your mother's name was Erméline Roussel, was it 
not?” 

“Yes, Ermeline Roussel. She is dead now.” 

“And she was from Saint-Etienne?” 

“Yes. But why these questions?” 

“Monsieur le Préfet will tell you to-morrow. One 
word more.” He opened the cardboard box left by In- 
spector Vérot. “‘Does this enke of chocolate mean any- 
thing to you? These marks?” 

“Oh, how awful!” said the civil engineer, in a hoarse 
tone. “Where did the inspector find it?” 

He dropped into his chair again, but only for a mo- 
ment; then, drawing himself up, he hurried toward the 


door with a jerky step. 
“T'm going, Monsieur le Préfet, I'm going. To-morrow 
morning I'll show you. . . . I shall have all the 


proofs, . . . And the police will protect me. . 4 « 
Lam ill, I know, but I want to live! I have the right to 
live . . . and my son, too. . . . And we will 
live. . . . Oh, the scoundrels! —” 








“Sergeant Mazeroux fe one Gf or amiarteat detectives 
I used to employ him together with that poor Vérot 
when I wanted any one more than ordinarily active and 
sharp. He will be of great use to you.” 


Sergeant Mazeroux entered. He was a short, lean, wiry 
man, whose drooping moustache, heavy eyelids, wateryeyes, 
and long, lank hair gave him a most doleful appearance. 

“Mazeroux,” said the Prefect, “you will have heard, 
by this time, of your comrade Vérot’s death and of the 
horrible circumstances attending it. We must now avenge 
him and prevent further crimes. This gentleman, who 
knows the case from end to end, will explain all that is 
necessary. You will work with him and report to me 
to-morrow jing.” 

‘This meant giving’ a free hand to Don ‘Luis! Perenna 
and relying on his power of initiative and his perspicacity, 
Don Luis bowed: 

“T thank you, Monsieur le Préfet. I hope that you 
will have no reason to regret the trust which you are 
good enough to place in me.” 

And, taking leave of M. Desmalions and Matftre Le- 
pertuis, he went out with Sergeant Mazeroux. 

As soon as they were outside, he told Mazeroux what 
he knew. ‘The detective seemed much impressed by his 
companion’s professional gifts and quite ready to be 
guided by his views. 

‘They decided first to go to the Café du Pont-Neuf. 
Here they learned that Inspector Vérot, who was a regulat 
custorver of the place, had written a long letter there that 
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‘The Peruvian attaché made a sign and pointed to Ser 
geant Mazeroux. Perenna replied: 

“Oh, pray don’t mind M. Mazeroux! You can speak 
before him; he is the soul of discretion. Besides, he knows 
all about the business.” 

‘The attaché was silent. Perenna made him sit down 
in front of him. 

“Speak without beating about the bush, dear Sefior 
Caceres, It’s a subject that calls for plain dealing; and 
I don’t mind « blunt word or two. It saves such a lot 
of time! Come on, You want money, I suppose? Or, 
rather, more money. How much?” 

The Peruvian had a final hesitation, gave a glance at 
Don Luis’s companion, and then, suddenly making up his 
mind, said in a dull voice: 

“Fifty thousand francs!” 

“Oh, by Jove, hy Jove!” cried Don Luis. “You're 
greedy, you know! What do you say, M. Mazeroux? 
Fifty thousand francs is a lot of money. Especially as 
—— Look here, my deur Cuceres, let’s go over the ground 
again. 


“Three years ago I had the honour of making your 
acquaintance in Algeria, when you were touring the coun- 
try, At the same time, I understood the sort of man you 
were; and I asked you if you could manage, in three years, 
with my name of Perenna, to fix me up a Spanish-Peru- 
vian identity, furnished with unquestionable papers and 


respectable ancestors. You said, ‘Yes.’ We settled the | 
price: twenty thousand francs. Last week, when the | 


Prefect of Police asked me for my papers, I came to see 


you and learned that you had just been instructed to _ 


make inquiries into my antecedents. 
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very big one, SnD ean amet 


you don’t cut much of a figure when you're doing your 
best to diddle your fellowmen. 

“You look w bit of a mug, in fact, Caceres:.a bit of a mug 
is what you look. So it’s understood, what? We lay down 
ourarms. Nomorebasedesignsagainstourexcellent friend 
Perenna. Capital, Sefior Caceres, capital. And now I'll 
be magnanimous and prove to you that the decent man of 
‘us two is —the one whom any one would have thought!” 

He produced a check-book on the Crédit Lyonnais. 

“Here, my dear chap. Here's twenty thousand franes 
as a present [rom Cosmo Mornington’s legatee. Put it 
in your pocket and look pleasant. Say thank you to the 
kind gentleman, and make yourself scarce without turn- 
ing your head any more than if you were one of old man 
Lot's daughters, Off you go: hoosh!” 

‘This was said in such a manner that the attaché obeyed 
Don Luis Perenna’s injunctions to the letter. He smiled 
as he pocketed the check, said thank you twice over, and 
made off without turning his head. 

“The low hound!” muttered Don Luis. “What do you 
say to that, Sergeant?” 

Sergeant Mazeroux was looking at him in stupefaction, 
with his eyes starting from his head. 

“Well, but, Monsieur ——" 

“What, Sergeant?” 
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"t speak so Joud, Alexandre.” 

The two frail wrists were released with unparalleled 
ease; the sergeant’s powerful hands were caught and ren- 
dered useless; and Don Luis grinned: 

“Don’t you know me, you idiot?” 

Sergeant Mazeroux did not utter a word. His eyes 
started still farther from his head. He tried to under- 
stand and remained absolutely dumfounded. ‘ 

The sound of that voice, that way of jesting, that 
schoolboy playfulness allied with that audacity, the quiz- 
zing expression of those eyes, and lastly that Christian 
name of Alexandre, which was not his name at all and 
which only one person used to give him, years ago. Was 


it possible? 

“The chief!" he stammered, “The chief!” 

“Why not?” 

“No, no, because ——” 

“Because what?” 

“Becuuse you're dead.” 

“Well, what about it? D'you think it interferes with 
my living, being dead?” 

And, as the other seemed more and more perplexed, he 
laid his hand on his shoulder and said: 

“Who put you into the police office?” 

“The Chief Detective, M. Lenormand.” 

“And who was M, Lenormand?” 

“The chief.” 

“You mean Arsdne Lupin, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, Alexandre, don’t you know that it was much 
more difficult for Arstne Lupin to be Chief Detective — 
and a masterly Chief Detective he was— than to be 
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“Yes, but, if I don’t fulfil it as an honest man: is that 
what you mean?” 

“Chief —” 

“Well, my lad, if you notice the least thing in my con- 
duct that dissatisfies you, if you discover a speck of black 
on Don Luis Perenna’s conscience, examined under the 
magnifying glass, don’t hesitate: collar me with both 
hands. I authorize you to do it. I order you to do it, 
Is that enough for you?" 

“It’s not enough for it to be enough for me, Chief.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“There are the others,” 





“You can be betrayed.” 

“By wham?” 

“Your old mates.” 

“Gone away. I've sent them out of France.” 

“Where to?” 

“That's my sceret. I left you at the police office, in 
ease I should require your services; and you see that I 
was right.” 

“But suppose the police discover your real identity?” 

“Well?” 

“They'll arrest you.” 

“Tmpossible!” 

“Why?” 

“They can't arrest me.” 

“For what reason?” 

“You've said it yourself, fat-head; a first-class, tremen- 
dous, indisputable reason,” 


A MAN DEAD " 61 


Mazeroux seemed staggered. The argument struck 
leactaly. He at once perceived it, with all its common 
ieee And suddenly he burst into 

‘of laughter which bent him in two and convulsed 

| features in the oddest fashion: 
Chief, just the same as always! . Lord, 
1... Willi come along? I should think 
would! As often as you like! You're dead and buried 
and put out of sight! + + + Ob, what a joke, what a 


Sapease Gating on ita left a exiall garden in whickitho lied 
built a large room that served as his study. The garden 
‘was thus reduced to a few trees and to a strip of grass 


gave his name and asked to have M. Fau- 
‘house watched during the night by two policemen 


‘admission. The commissary agreed to the request. 
Don Luis and Mazeroux next dined in the neighbour- 
od. At nine o'clock they reached the front door of the 
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“No, Chief. Why should I be?” 

“Why? Because, in defending M. Fauville and his 
son, we are attacking people who have a great interest in 
doing away with them and because those people seem 
pretty wide-awake. Your life, my life: a breath, a trifle. 
You're not afraid?” 

“Chief,” replied Mazeroux, “I can’t say if I shall ever 
know what it means to be afraid. But there's one case 
in which I certainly shall never know." 

“What case is that, old chap?” 

“As long as I’m by your side, Chief.” 

And firmly he rang the bell. 
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“By arousing the attention of my enemies and pre- 





I need in order to confound a 

“Can you explain —?” 

“No, Tcannot . . To-morrow, to-morrow morn~ 
ing — not before.” . 


“And if it’s too late?” Don Luis interjected. 

“Too late? To-morrow?” 

“Inspector Vérot told M. Desmalions’s secretary that 
the two murders would take place to-night. He said it 
was fatal and irrevocable.” 

at Ges “TI tell you no! 

Not to-night. I’m sure of that. There are things which 
Iknow, aren't there, which you do not?” 

“Yes,” retorted Don Luis, “but there may also be 
things which Inspector Vérot knew and which you don’t 
know. He had perhaps learned more of your enemies’ 
secrets than you did. The proof is that he was suspected, 
that a man carrying an ebony walking-stick was seen 
watching his movements, that, lastly, he was killed.” 

‘Hippolyte Pauville’s self-assurance decreased. Perenna 
took advantage of this to insist; and he insisted to 
such good purpose that Fauville, though without with- 
drawing from his reserve, ended by yielding before a will 
that was stronger than his own. 

“Well, but you surely don’t intend to spend the night 
in here?” 

“We do indeed.” 

“Why; it’s ridiculous! It’s sheer waste of time! Alter 
all, looking at things from the worst And what do 
you want besides?” 

“Who lives in the house?” 
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for my comrade and myself, to spend the night where 
we can hear you if you call.” 

“As you please, Monsieur. Perhaps, after all, that will 
be best.” 

~ At that moment one of the servants knocked and came 
in to say that his mistress wished to see the master before 
she went. ont. Madame Fauville entered almost imme- 





to her blue eyes, to her wavy hair, to all the charm of her 
rather vapid but amiable and very pretty face. She 
wore a long, figured-silk cloak over an evening dress that 
showed her fine shoulders. 

Her husband said, in surprise 

“Are you going out to-night?” 

“You forget,” she said. “The Auverards offered me 
‘a scat in their box at the opera; and you yourself asked 
me to look in at Mme. d’Ersingen’s party afterward ——” 

“So I did, so I did,” he said. “It escaped my memory; 
T am working so hard.” 

She finished buttoning her gloves and asked: 

“Won't you come and fetch me at Mme. d’Ersingen’s?” 

“What for?” 

“They would like it." 

“But I shouldn't. Besides, I don’t feel well enough.” 

“Then I'll make your apologies for you.” 

“Yes, do.” 

She drew her cloak around her with a graceful gesture, 
and stood for a few moments, without moving, as though 
seeking a word of farewell. Then she said: 
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Rrra Pere arm eam rise ol again aa ot 


M. Fauville ate a couple of biscuits and then cut a 
dessert-apple. It was not ripe. He took two others, 
felt them, and, not thinking them good, put them back 
as well. Then he pecled a pear and ate it. 

“You can leave the fruit dish,” he said to his man, 
“T shall be glad of it, if I am hungry during the night. 
. » « Oh, I was forgetting! These two gentlemen are 
staying. Don’t mention it to anybody. And, in the’ 
morning, don’t come until I ring.” 

‘The man placed the fruit dish on the table before retir- 
ing. Perenna, who was noticing everything, and who 
was afterward to remember every smallest detail of that 
evening, which his memory recorded with a sort of me- 
chanical faithfulness, counted three pears and four apples 
in the dish. 

Meanwhile, Fauville went up the winding staircase, and, 
going along the gallery, reached the room where his son 
lay in bed. 


“He’sfastasleep,” hesaid to Perenna, whohad joinedhim. 
The bedroom was a small one. The air was admitted 
by a special system of ventilation, for the dormer win- 
dow was hermetically closed by a wooden shutter tightly 
nailed down. 

“T took the precaution last year,” Hippolyte Fauville 
explained. “I used to make my electrical experiments 
in this room and was afraid of being spied upon, so I 
closed the aperture opening on the roof.” 

‘And he added in a low voice: 

“They have been prowling around me for a long time.” 

‘The two men went downstairs again. 
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He sprang to his feet and led Perenna to a glass-frouted 





by day for the past three years. Th sepa eae 


to do for them. . . . You'll remember, won't you? 
A diary bound in drab cloth. . . . I’m putting it 
back in the safe.” 

Gradually his calmness returned. He pushed back the 
glass case, tidied a few papers, switched on the electric 
Jamp above his bed, put out the lights in the middle of the 
ceiling, and asked Don Luis and Mazeroux to leave him, 

Don Luis, who was walking round the room and ex- 
amining the iron shutters of the two windows, noticed a 
door opposite the entrance door and asked the engineer 
about it. 

“TI use it for my regular clients,” said Fauville, “and 
gometimes I go out that way.” 

“Does it open on the garden?” 

“Yes.” 
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“We'll take it in turns, Chief; wake me when it’s my 
‘time to watch,” 

Seoted meetinlnely, od wide by sides they conse 
oceasional remark. Soon after, Mazeroux fell asleep. 
Don Luis remained in his chair without moving, his ears 
pricked up. Everything was quict in the house. Out- 
giti, Hous ties ba tics, the acum Of winotce car eee 
cab rolled by . He could also hear the late trains on the 
Auteuil line. 

He rose several times and went up to the door. Nota 
sound. Hippolyte Fauville was evidently asleep. 

“Capital!” said Perenna to himself. “The boulevard 
is watched. No one can enter the room except by this 
way. So there is nothing to fear.” 





At two o'clock in the morning a car stopped outside 
the house, and one of the manservants, who must haye 
been waiting in the kitchen, hastened to the front door, 
Perenna switched off the light in the passage, and, draw- 
ing the curtain slightly aside, saw Mme. Fauville enter, 
followed by Silvestre. 

She went up. The lights on the staircase were put out, 
For half an hour or so there was a sound overhead of 
voices and of chairs moving. Then all was silence. 

And, amid this silence, Perenna felt an unspeakable 
anguish arise within him, he could not tell why, But it 
was so violent, the impression became so acute, that he 
muttered: 

“T shall go and see if he’s asleep. I don’t expect that 
he has bolted the doors.” 

He had only to push both doors to open them; and, 
with his electric lantern in his hand, he went up to the bed. 
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ished that the sound of that voice had not disturbed the 


sleeper. 

And he felt himself overcome with the same anguish that 
pox gee ping paar W nH ars 
clearly defined anguish, although he would not, 
he dared not, try to realize the reason of it. 

“What's the matter with you, Chief? “Yonge looks 
Tike nothing on earth. What is it?” 

“Nothing — see I'm frightened ——” 





Mazeroux shy 

oie tt oat? You say that just as he did 
last night.” 

OC ae yes . . . and for the same reason.” 

“But——?” 

“Don't you understand? Don't you understand that 
I'm wondering ——?” 

“No; what?” 

“Tf he's not dead!” 

“But you're mad, Chief!” 

“No. . . . I don't know, . . . Only, only 
+ + + [have an impression of death —-” 


Lantern in hand, he stood as one paralyzed, opposite 
the bed; and he who was afraid of nothing in the world 
had not the courage to throw the light on Hi 
Fauville’s face. A terrifying silence rose and the 
room. 

“Oh, Chief, he’s not moving!” 

“IT know . . . I know . . . and I now see 
that he has not moved once during the night. And that’s 
what frightens me.” 

He had to make a real effort in order to step forward. 
He was now almost touching the bed. 
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ished that the sound of that voice had not disturbed the 


sleeper. 

And he felt, himself overcome with the same anguish that 
had seized upon him in the middle of the night, a more 
clearly defined anguish, although he would not, although 
he dared not, try to realize the reason of it. 

“What's the mutter with you, Chief? You're bake 
like nothing on earth. What is it?” 

Eevee ane I'm frightened ——” 


*Yegiieal ot aiet? You say that just as he did 
last night.” 





“But you're mad, Chief!” 

“No. . . . I don’t know. . . . Only, only 
~ + + Ihave an impression of death —-” 

Lantern in hand, he stood as one paralyzed, opposite 
the bed; and he who was afraid of nothing in the world 
had not the courage to throw the light on Hippolyte 
Fauville’s face. A terrifying silence rose and filled the 


“I know I know . . . and I now see 
Ghat ba bas not moved once during the night; And that’s 
what frightens me.” 

He had to make a real effort in order to step forward. 
He was now almost touching the bed. 
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“You are right, Mazeroux; I was not equal to the job.” 
“Nor I, Chief.” 
“Vou! as << you have only been in this business 


since yesterday evening ——' 

“Well, so have you, Chicft” 

“Yes, I know, since yesterday evening, whereas the 
others have been working at it for weeks and weeks. But, 
all the same, these two are dead; and I was there, I 
Lupin, was there! The thing has been done under my 
eyes; and I saw nothing! I saw nothing! How is it 


He uncovered the poor boy's shoulders, showing the 
mark of a puncture at the top of the arm. 
. “The same mark — the same mark obviously that we 


shall find on the father. . . . The lad does nat seem 
to have suffered, either. . . . Poor little chap! He 
did not look very strong. . . . Never mind, it’s a 


nice face; what a terrible blow for his mother when she 
Tearns!” 

The detective sergeant wept with anger and pity, while 
he kept on mumbling: 

“Dash it all! . . . Dash it allt” 

“We shall avenge them, eh, Mazeroux?” 

“Rather, Chief! Twice over!” 

“Once will do, Mazeroux. But it shall be done with 
awill.” 

“That I swear it shall!” " 

“You're right; let's swear, Let us swear that this 
dead pair shall be avenged. Let us swear not to lay 
down our arms until the murderers of Hippolyte Pauville 
and his son are punished as they deserve."” 

“T swear it as I hope to be saved, Chief.” 








A MAN DOOMED oT 
said Perenna. “And now to work. You go 
sure that 


except to the Prefect of Police. It will be for 
to tell Mme. Fauville that she is a widow 
‘has no son. Go! Hurry!” 
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“*Tcan't, Chief. 

“What's that?” 

“It’s gone.” 

Don Luis stifled an oath. The drab-cloth diary, which 
the engineer had placed in the safe before their eyes, had 


disappeared. 

Mazeroux shook his head. 

“Dash it all! So they knew about that diary!” 

“OF course they did; and they knew plenty of other 
things besides. We've not seen the end of it with those 
fellows. There's no time to lose. Ring up!” 

Mazeroux did so and soon received the answer that 
M. Desmalions was coming to the telephone. He waited. 


Tn a few minutes Perenna, who had been walking up 
and down, examining different objects in the room, came 
and sat down beside Mazeroux. He seemed thoughtful. 
He reflected for some time. But then, his eyes falling on 
the fruit dish, he muttered: 

“Hullo! There are only three apples instead of four. 
‘Then he ate the fourth.” 

“Yes,” said Mazeroux, “he must have eaten it.”” 

“That's funny,” replied Perenna, “for he didn’t think 
them ripe.” 

He was silent once more, at leaning his elbows on the 
table, visibly preoccupied; then, raising his head, he let 
fall these words: 

“Themurder wascommitted before we entcred the room, 
at half-past twelve exactly.” 

“How do you know, Chief?” 

“M. Fauville’s murderer or murderers, in) touching 
the things on the table, knocked down the watch which 
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happen inside the house appeared to be to them a matter 
of total indifference. 

“That's my great mistake,” said Perenna to himself, 
“Tt doesn’t do to entrust a job to people who do not sus- 
pect its importance.” 

His investigations led to the discovery of some traces 
of footsteps on the gravel, traccs not sufficiently plain to 
enable him to distinguish the shape of the shoes that had 
left them, yet distinct enough to confirm his supposition. 
‘The scoundrels had been that way. 

Suddenly he gave a movement of delight. Against 
the border of the path, among the leaves of a little clump 
of rhododendrons, he saw something red, the shape of 
which at once struck him. Hestooped. It was an apple, 
the fourth apple, the one whose absence from the fruit 
dish he had noticed. 

“Excellent!” he said. “Hippolyte Fauville did not 
eat it. One of them must have carried it away —a fit 
of appetite, a sudden hunger — and it must have rolled 
from his hand without his having time to look for it and 
pick it up.” 

He took up the fruit and examined it. 

“What!” he exclaimed, with a start. “Can it be 
possible?” 

He stood dumfounded, a prey to real excitement, re- 
fusing to admit the inadmissible thing which nevertheless 
presented itself to his eyes with the direct evidence of 
actuality. Some one had bitten into the apple; into the 
apple which was too sour to eat. And the teeth bad left 
their mark! 

“Ts it possible?” repeated Don Luis, “Is it possible 
that one of them can have been guilty of such an impra- 
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“Ts he coming?” . 

“Yes” 

“Didn’t he order you to telephone for the commissary 
of police?” 

“Now” 

“That means that he wants to see everything by him- 
self. So much the better, But the detective office? The 
public prosecutor?” 

“He's told them.’ 

“What's the matter with you, Alexandre? I have to 
drag your answers out of you. Well, what is it? You're 
looking at me very queerly. What's up?” 

ing.” 


“That’s all right. I expect this business has turned 
your head. And no wonder. . . . The Prefect won't 
enjoy himself, either, . . . especially as he put his 
faith in me a bit light-heartodly and will be called upon 
to give an explanation of my presence here, By the 
way, it’s much better that you should take upon your 
self the responsibility for all that we have done. Don't 
you agree? Besides, it'll do you all the good in the 
world, 

“Put yoursclf forward, flatly; suppress me as much as 
you can; and, above all—I don’t suppose that you will 
huve any objection to this little detail—don’t be such a 
fool as to say that you went to sleep for a single second, 
Inst night, in the pussage. First of all, you'd only be 
blamed for it. And then . . . well, that’s under 
stood, eh? So we have only to say good-bye, 

“If the Prefect wants me, as I expect he will, telephone 
to my address, Place du Palnis-Bourbon. I shall be 
there. Good-bye. It is not necessary for me to assist 
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“Halt, or I fire!’” 

Tear Mactroux, who hod scrambled to (his eee 
now stood with his revolver in his hand and a determined 
expression on his face. 

Don Luis stopped im amazement, The threat was 
absolutely indifferent to him, and the barrel of 
volver aimed at him left him as cold as could be. 
by what prodigy did Mazeroux, his former accomplice, 
his ardent disciple, his devoted servant, hy what prodigy 
did Mazeroux dare to act as he was doing? 

Perenna went up to him and pressed gently on the 
detective’s outstretched arm. 

“Prefect’s orders?” he asked. 

“Yes,” muttered the sergeant, uncomfortably. 

“Orders to keep me here until he comes?” 

“Yes.” 

“And if I betrayed an intention of leaving, to prevent 
me?” 

“Yes, 

“By every means?” 

“Yo.” 

“Even by putting a bullet through my skin?” 

“Yea” 

Perenna reflected; and then, in a serious voice: 

“Would you have fired, Mazeroux?”” 

‘The sergeant lowered his head and said faintly: 

“Yes, Chief.” 

Perenna looked at him without anger, with a glance 
of affectionage sympathy; und it was an absorbing sight 
for him to see his former companion dominated by such 
a sense of discipline and duty. Nothing was abletopre 
vail aginst that sense, not even the fierce admiration, the | 
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and the two Fauvilles, if they go clapping me into 



















“A motor car was stopping on the boulevard, followed 
by another, It was evidently the Prefect and the magis- 
trates from the public prosecutor's office. 

Don Luis took Mazeroux by the arm, ° 

“There's only one way out of it, Alexandre! Don't 
say you went to sleep.” 

“T must, Chief.” 

“You silly ass!" growled Don Luis. “Bow isk poe 
ble to be such an ass! It’s enough to disgust one with 
honesty, What am I to do, then?” 

“Discover the culprit, Chief.” 

“What! . . . What are you talking about?” 

Mazeroux, in his turn, took him by the arm and, clutch- 
ing him with a sort of despair, said, in a voice choked 
with tears: 

“Discover the culprit, Chief. If not, you're done for 
+ . « that’s certain . . . oo ia oe 
. « The police want a culprit . . . they j 
hii this evening. . + + One has got to be found. 
. . . It’s up to you to find him,” 

“What you have, Alexandre, is a merry wit.” 

“Tt's child's play for you, Chief. You have only to 
set your mind to it.” 

“But there’s not the least clue, you ass!” 

“You'll find one . . . you must . . . Te 
treat you, hand them over somebody. . . . It would 
be more than I could bear if you were arrested. You, 
the chief, accused of murder! No, no. . . . I eae 











CHAPTER FOUR 
THR CLOUDED TURQUOIsR 


T WAS about nine o'clock in the morning when the 
Prefect of Police entered the study in which the in- 
comprehensible tragedy of that double murder had 

been enacted. 

He did not even bow to Don Luis; and the 
who accompanied him might have thought that Don Luis _ 
was merely an assistant of Sergeant Mazeroux, if 
chief detective had not made it his business to tell them, 
in a few words, the part played by the stranger. Y 

M. Desmalions briefly examined the two corpses and 
received a rapid explanation from Mazeroux. Then, 
returning to the hall, he went up to a drawing-room on 
the first floor, where Mme, Fauville, who had been in- 
formed of his visit, joined him almost at once. = 

Perenna, who had not stirred from the passage, slipped 
into the hall himself. The servants of the house, whe 
by this time had heard of the murder, were croasing it in 
every direction. He went down the few stairs leading 
toa ground-floor landing, on which the front door opened. 

‘There were two men there, of whom one said: 

“You can't pass.” 

“But —” 

“You can't pass: those are our orders.” 

“Your orders? Who gave them?” 

~ 
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dead faint, Only think, her husband and her son at one 


The door was shut, The Prefect must afterward have 
given some order through the outside, through the com- 
munication with the front door offered by the garden, for 
the two detectives came and took up their positions in the 
hall, at the entrance to the passage, on the right and left 
of the dividing curtain, 

“One thing's certain,” thought Don Luis. “My shares 
are not booming. What a state Alexandre must be in! 
Oh, what a state!” 

At twelve o'clock Silvestre brought him some food on 


a tray. 

And the long and painful wait began anew. 

In the study and in the house, the inquiry, which had 
been adjourned for lunch, was resumed. Femos ead 
footsteps and the sound of voices on every side. 

Tas facing red unl bored, ne nto back fa hg 
and fell asleep. 


It was four o'clock when Sergeant Mazeroux came and — 
woke him. As he led him to the study, Mazeroux whis- — 
pered: 

“Well, have you discovered him?” 

“Whom?” 

“The murderer.” 

“Of course!” said Perenna. “It's aa easy as shelling — 

” 

“That's a good thing!” said Mazeroux, relieved 
and failing to see the joke. “But for as you saw 
for yourself, you would have been done for.” 
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did so in a straightforward fashion, without beating about 
the bush, and in # rather harsh voice, which had lost 
its former tone of sympathy for Don Luis. His attitude 
also was more formal and lacked that geniality which 
had struck Don Luis on the previous day. 
“Monsieur,” he said, “circumstances having brought 
about that, as the residuary legatce and representative of 
Mr. Cosmo Mornington, you spent the night on this 





ground floor while a double murder was being committed _ 


here, we wish to receive your detailed evidence as to the 
different incidents that occurred last night.” 

“In other words, Monsieur le Préfet,” said Perenna, 
replying directly to the attack, “in other words, cireum- 
stances having brought about that you authorized me 
to spend the night here, you would like to know if my 
evidence corresponds at all points with that of Sergeant 
Mazeroux?” 

“Yes” 

“Meaning that the part played by myself strikes you 
as suspicious?” 

M. Desmalions hesitated. His eyes met Don Luis's 
eyes; and he was visibly impressed by the other's frank 
glance. Nevertheless he replied, plainly and bluntly: 

“It is not for you to ask me questions, Monsieur,” 

Don Luis bowed. 

“T am at your orders, Monsicur le Préfet.” 

“Please tell us what you know.” 

Don Luis thereupon gave a minute account of events, 
after which M. Desmalions reflected for a few moments 
and said: 

“There is one point on which we want to be informed. 
When you entered this room at half-past two this mom 





-Mazeroux and I would have given the alarm.” 
“Was the garden door shut?” 
“It must have been, as we had to unlock it at seven 








until we have proofs to the contrary, we 
are bound to believe that it was not opened from the 
BE caacstacs to Patton thers ceranonethee 
_ Monsieur le Préfet, there was no one here but 
‘Mazeroux and myself!’” 








sleep during the night?” 
“Yes, toward the end.” 
__ “You did not sleep before, while you were in the pas- 
- 
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He replied: 

“Sergeant: Mazeroux went to sleep in ldetcbatnedl 
did not wake until Mme. Fanville returned, two hours 
Jater.” 

There was a fresh silence, which evidently meant: 

“So, during the two hours when Sergeant Mazeroux 
was asleep, it was physically possible for you to open the 
door and kill the two Fauvilles.” 

The examination was taking the course which Perenna 
had foreseen; and the circle was drawing closer and closer 
around him. His adversary was conducting the contest 
with a logic and vigour which he admired without re 


serve, 

“By Jove!” he thought. ‘How difficult it is to defend 
‘one’s self when one is innocent. There's my right wing 
and my left wing driven in. Will my centre be able to 
stand the assault?” 

M. Desmalions, after a whispered colloquy with the 
exnmining magistrate, resumed his questions in these 
terms: 

“Yesterday evening, when M. Fauville opened his safe 
in your presence and the sergeant’s, what was in the safe?” 

“A heap of papers, on one of the shelves; and, among 
those papers, the diary in drab cloth which has since 
disappeared.” 

“You did not touch those papers?” 

“Neither the papers nor the safe, Monsieur le Préfet, 
Sergeant Mazeroux must have told you that he made 
me stand aside, to insure the regularity of the inquiry.” 

“So you never came into the slightest contact with the 
safe?” 

“Not the slightest.” 
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“Consequently, we should have the right at least to 
suspect the person?” 





ME Deamalions ‘produced a piece of tissue paper from 
his pocket and took from it a little blue stone, which he 


displayed. 

“Here is a turquoise which we found in the safe. It 
belongs, without « shadow of a doubt, to the ring which 
you are wearing on your finger.” 

Don Luis was seized with a fit of rage. He half grated, 
through his clenched teeth: 

“Oh, the rascals! How clever they aref But no, T 

can't believe ——” 

He looked at his ring, which was formed of a large, 
clouded, dead turquoise, surrounded by a circle of small, 
irregular turquoises, also of a very pale blue. One af 
these was missing; and the one which M. Desmalions 
had in his hand fitted the place exactly. 

“What do you say?” asked M. Desmalions. 

“J say that this turquoise belongs to my ring, which 
was given me by Cosmo Mornington on the first occasioa 
that I saved his life.” 

“So we are agreed?” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Préfet, we are agreed.” 

Don Luis Perenna began to walk across the room, re 
flecting. ‘The movement which the two detectives 
toward the two doors told him that his arrest was 
vided for. A word from M. Desmalions, and Sergean 
Mareroux would be foreed to take his chief by the collar, | 

Don Luis once more gave a glance toward his former 


“What's the matter?” asked the Prefect, in vires 
eckashasnet-ob ierotembarsiee 


on matter? ‘The matter? —” 


«lai by the buck, pun it rund and 
‘upon it, with the simple remark 


lates atk scot Orme code 


want, at all costs and with 
And that culprit is to be myself. racer 
ng evidence, you have the fact of my | Ss 


in the removal of Mt Fauville and hie 
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son, inasmuch as, if there is no heir of Cosmo Morning- 
ton’s in existence, I come into a hundred million francs, 
Exactly. ‘There is therefore nothing for me to do, Mon- 
sieur le Préfet, but to go with you to the lock-up or 
edsee—” 

“Or else what?” 

“Or else hand over to you the criminal, nee 
wal.” 

‘The Prefect of Police smiled and took out his watch. 

“I'm waiting,” he said. 

“Tt will take me just an hour, Monsieur le Préfet, 
and no more, if you give me every latitude. And the 
search of the truth, it seems to me, is worth a little pa- 
tience.” 

“T’m waiting,” repeated M. Desmalions. 

“Sergeant Mazeroux, plense tell Silvestre, the man- 
servant, that Monsieur le Préfet wishes to see him.” | 

Upon a sign from M. Desmalions, Mazeroux went out. _ 

Don Luis explained his motive, 

“Monsieur le Préfet, whereas the discovery of the 
turquoise constitutes in your eyes an extremely serious 
proof against me, to me it is a revelation of the highest 
importance. I will tell you why. ‘That turquoise must 
have fallen from my ring last evening and rolled on the 
carpet. 

“Now there are only four persons,” he continued, 
“who can have noticed this fall when it happened, picked 
up the turquoise and, in order to compromise the new 
adversary that I was, slipped it into the safe. The first 
of those four persons is one of your detectives, Sergeant 
Mazeroux, of whom we will not speak. The second is 
dear: T refer to M. Fanville. We will not speak of him. 
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“And what then? Have we the right, in the absence 
‘of any real proof, to suppose that a woman can kill her 
husband, that a mother can poison her son?” 

SA pe » Monsieur le Préfet.” 


Don Luis made no reply. M. Desmalions did not con- 
ceal his irritation. However, he said: 

“Very well; but I order you most positively to remain 
silent. What questions am I to put to Mme. Fau- 
ville?” 

“One only, Monsieur le Préfet: ask Mme. Fauville if 
she knows any one, apart from her husband, who is de- 
scended from the sisters Roussel.” 

“Why that question?” 

“Because, if that descendant exists, it is not I who will 
inherit the millions, but he; and then it will be he and 
not I who would be interested in the removal of M. 
Fauville and his son.” 

“Of course, of course,” muttered M. Desmalions. “But 
even 80, this new trai] ——" 

Mme. Fauville entered as he was speaking. Her face 
remained charming and pretty in spite of the tears that 
had reddened her eyelids and impaired the freshness of 
her checks, But her eyes expressed the scare of terror; 
and the obsession of the tragedy imparted to all her at- 
tractive personality, to her gait and to her movements, 
something feverish and spasmodic that was painful to 
look upon. 

“Pray sit down, Madame,” said the Prefeck; speaking 
with the height of deference, “and forgive me for inflict- 
ing any additional emotion upon you. But time is pre- 
cious; avd we must do everything to make sure that the 


| 
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Armande Roussel; and this branch was represented #0 
far by Mme. Fauville! 

The Prefect of Police and the examining magistrate ex. 
changed glances and both tatinct ively tamed deat ae 
Luis Perenna, who did not move a muscle, 

“Have you no brother or sister, Madame?” asked the 
Prefect. 

“No, Monsieur le Préfet, I am the only one.” 

‘The only one! In other words, now that her husband 
and son were dead, Cosmo Mornington’s millions reverted 
absolutely and undeniably to her, to her alone. 

Meanwhile, a hideous idea weighed like a nightmare 
upon the magistrates and they could not rid themselves 
of it: the woman sitting before them was the mother of 
Edmond Fauville, M. Desmalions had his eyes on Don 
Luis Perenna, who wrote a few words on a card and 
handed it to the Prefect. 

M. Desmalions, who was gradually resuming toward 
Don Luis his courteous attitude of the day before, read 
it, reflected a moment, and put this question to Mme. 
Fauville: 

“What was your son Edmond’s age?” 

“Seventeen.” 

“You look so young ——” 

“Edmond was not my son, but my stepson, the son of 
my husband by his first wife, who died.” 

“Ah! So Edmond Fauville ——” muttered the Pre- 
fect, without finishing his sentence. 

In two minutes the whole situation had changed. Tn 
the eyes of the magistrates, Mme. Fauville was no longer 
the widow and mother who must on no account be at- 
tacked. She had suddenly become woman whom ein 
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“The turquoise was picked up by some one who saw 
me yesterday and who wishes to compromise me. Apart 
SORGDE. Sewrile abet Sb Geb eosave eee only te 
people saw me: Silvestre, the manservant, and Mme. 
Fauyille. Consequently, as Silvestre is outside the ques- 
Heel Uaccese Bins, Fauvile of partite tsa Gane 
the safe.” 

M. Desmalions asked: 

“Will you let me see the necklace, Madame?” 

“Certainly. It is with my other jewels, in my ward- 
robe. I will go for it.” 

“Pray don’t trouble, Madame. Does your maid know. 
the necklace?” 

“Quite well.” 

“Tn that case, Sergeant Mazeroux will tell her what 
is wanted.” 


Not a word was spoken during the few minutes for 
which Mazeroux was absent. Mme. Fauville seemed 
absorbed in her grief. M. Desmalions kept his eyes 
fixed on her. fa 

‘The sergeant returned, carrying a very large box con- 
taining a number of jewel-cases and Joose ornaments, 

‘M. Desmalions found the necklace, examined it, and 
realized, in fact, that the stones did not resemble the 
turquoise and that none of them was missing. But, on 

separating two jewel cases in order to take out a tiara 
which also contained blue stones, he made a gesture of 
8 





jurprise. 

scoala are these two keys?” he asked, pointing to 
two keys identical in shape and size with those which 

opened the lock and the bolt of the garden door. 


THE CLOUDED TURQUOISE A 
Besar renvile rechatnsd very cali Dokiashpsedieiok 


Rast aesount vf’ thilidisociverys Ciahetinaias 

“I don't know. They have been there a long time.” 

= Maserocr,” sald/Mis Deswiations; “try them on that 
door.” 

-Mazeroux did so. Wisshiocs reson 
“Yes,” ssid Mme. Fauville. “I remember now, my 
husband gave them to me. ‘They vere daplicatis of hig 

own keys ——” 

‘The words were uttered in the most natural tone and 
ee ne Ss Satine scepectrbaiteenbls 
charge that was forming against her. 

Sania Baebes orad xlortsaioaisings than shits tranqllity, 
Was it a sign of absolute innocence, or the infernal craft 
of a criminal whom nothing is able to stir? Did she 
| OM aiea as caste conan eee Cotes 
of which she was the unconscious heroine? Or did 
guess the terrible accusation which was gradually 

‘losing in upon her on every side and which threatened 

| her with the most awful danger? But, in that case, how 









I went on to a party at the house of one of 
‘Mme. d’Ersingen.” 
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“Did your chauffeur drive you?” 

“To the opera, yes. But I sent him back to his garage; 
and he came to fetch me at the party.” 

“T sec,” said M. Desmalions. “But how did you go 
from the opera to Mme. d’Ersingen’s?” 

For the first time, Mme. Fauville seemed to understand 
that she was the victim of a regular cross-examination; 
and her look and attitude betrayed a certain uncasiness. 
She replied: 

“T took a motor cab.” 

“In the street?” 

“On the Place de l'Opéra.” 

“At twelve o'clock, therefore?” 

“No, at half-past eleven: I left before the opera was 
over.” 
“You were in a hurry to get to your friend's?” 

“Yes . . . orrather——" 

She stopped; her cheeks were scarlet; her lips and chin 
trembled; and she asked: 

“Why do you ask me all these questions?” 

“They are necessary, Madame. They may throw a 
light on what we want to know. I beg you, therefore, to 
answer them, At what time did you reach your friend’s 
house?” 

“YT hardly know. I did not notice the time.” 

“Did you go straight there?” 

“Almost.” 


“How do you mean, almost?” 

“T had a little headache and told the driver to go up 
the Champs Elysées and the Avenue du Bois — very 
slowly — and then down the Champs Elysées again ——” 

She was becoming more and more embarrassed. Her 
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arrived? I must know this positively: it is most impor 
tant. . . . You say it was two o'clock in the morn- 
ing? ‘Two o'clock in the morning? . . . Very well. 
. . . Thank you.” 

When M. Desmalions turned round, he saw Mme. 
Fauville standing beside him and looking at him with an 
expression of mad anguish. And one and the same idea 
cecurred to the mind of all the onlookers. They were 
in the presence either of an absolutely innocent woman 
or else of an exceptional actress whose face lent itself to 
the most perfect simulation of innocence. 

“What do you want?” she stammered. “What does 
this mean? Explain yourself!” 

‘Then M. Desmalions asked simply: 

“What were you doing last night between half-past 
eleven in the evening and two o'clock in the morning?” 

It was a terrifying question at the stage which the ex- 
amination had reached, a fatal question implying: 

“Tf you cannot give us an exact and strict account of 
the way in which you employed your time while the crime 
was being committed, we have the right to conclude that 
you were not alien to the murder of your husband and 


” 





stepson —— 

She understood it in this sense and staggered on her 
feet, moaning: 

“It's horrible . . . horriblet” 

‘The Prefect. repeated: 

“What were you doing? The question must be quite 
easy to answer.” 

“Oh,” she cried, in the same piteous tone, “how can 
you believe! . . . Oh, no, no, it’s not possible! 7 
How can you believe!” 


}you are! The way you managed!”” 
ning at the thought that the chief was 
ltt e 
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Don Luis remained pensive, Herts alee 
the 


it still lacked was one which Perenna was able to supply. 

This was the marks of the teeth in the apple hidden 

among the shrubs in the garden. To the police these 

would be as good as any fingerprint, all the more as they 

Sa ne vil he eee 
ite, 

Nevertheless, he hesitated; and, concentrating his anx- 
ious attention, he watched, with mingled feelings of pity 
and repulsion, that woman who, toall seeming, had killed 
her husband and her husband's son. Was he to give her 
foe Nilahing stoksy Had he the right to play. the part 

of judge? And supposing he were wrong? 2 

“ 

Meantime, M. Desmalions had walked up to him and, 
while pretending to speak to Mazeroux, was really ask- 
ing Perenna: 

“What do you think of it?” 

Mazeroux shook his head. Perenua replied: 

“I think, Monsieur le Préfet, that, if this woman is 
guilty, she is defending herself, for all her cores 
with inconceivable lack of skill.” 

“Meaning ——?” 

“Meaning that she was doubtless only a <i 
hands of an accomplice.” 

jan accomplice?” 

“Remember, Monsieur le Préfet, her husband's 
clamation in your office yesterday: “Oh. the scoundrels! 











at her Sy all the bouedty ta aeieeaiea 
face of hers, look at all the sincerity of her grief.” - 

She’ was'still crying, with fitful sobs and starts of in= 
iggnairt protest that made her clench her fists. Atone mo- 
‘ment she took her tear-soaked handkerchief, bit it with her 
teeth and tore it, after the manner of certain actresses. 

Perenna saw those beautiful white teeth, a little wide, 
moist and gleaming, rending the dainty cambric. And 
he thought of the marks of teeth on the apple. And he 
was seized with an extreme longing to know the truth. 
Peer er ere vew thar a ae | 
the pulp of the fruit? 

Mazeroux returned. M. Desimalions miovéed briskly to- 
ward the sergeant, who showed him the apple which he 
had found under the ivy. And Perenna at once realized 
the supreme importance which the Prefect of Police at- 
tached to Mazeroux’s explanations and to his unexpected 
discovery. 

A conversation of some length took place between the 
magistrates and ended in the decision which Don Lais 
foresaw. M. Desmalions walked across the room to 
Mme. Fauville. It was the catastrophe. He reflected 
for a second on the manner in which he should opem this 
final contest, and then he asked: 

“Are you still unable, Madarie(:tovtell 1a a 
employed your time last night?” 

She made an effort and whispered: 

“Yes, yes. . . . I took a taxi and drove about. 
+ + « Talso walked a little ——” 


y. “IE this is all 
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can only have a fortunate result for you. If you don’t 

mind, therefore ——" tol 
Kin slew! ber bal higher snd poh een 

_ ness that betrayed her uncasiness. And really, in. 

fashion in which things were happening, the scene was 

marked by a certain solemnity and tragedy that wrung | 


every heart. 
“And, if I refuse?” she asked, suddenly. 2 
“You are absolutely entitled to refuse,” said the Pre 
fect of Police. “But is it worth while, 
am sure that your counsel would be the first to 


“My counsel?” she stammered, understanding the 
formidable meaning conveyed by that reply. 

And, suddenly, with a fierce resolve and the almost 
ferocious air that contorts the face when great dangers 
threaten, she made the movement which they ‘were presi: 
ing her to make. She opened her mouth. 
the gleam of the white teeth. At one bite, the white 
teeth dug into the fruit. 

“There you arc, Monsieur,” she said. 4 

M. Desmalions turned to the examining magistrate, 

“Have you the apple found in the garden?” 

“Here, Monsieur le Préfet.” 

M. Desmalions put the two apples side by side. ‘ 

And those who crowded round him, anxiously looking 
on, all uttered one exclamation. 

‘The two marks of teeth were identical. 

Identical! Certainly, before declaring the 
every detail, the absolute analogy of the marks of each | 
tooth, they must wait for the results of the expert's re- | 
port. But there was one thing which there was no mix 





nightmare. . . 
ngtoarrest me? Tinprison! Why, 
‘What have I done? Ob, I swear 


Why should I have killed them? 

Vhy don’t you answer?” she demanded, 
it murder without a motive, . . « 

. + » Answer me, can’t you?” 








“You're no better than butchers . . . you have 
no right to torture a woman like this, . . . "Ob; how 
horrible! To accuse me . . . to arrestme . . 4 
fornothing! . . . Oh, it’sabominable! . - . What 
butchersyouallare! . . . Andit's you in particular,” 
addressing Perenna, BLE mt I know — it’s you 
who are the enemy. 

“Oh, Tunderstand! You had ier reastis} you were 
here last night. . . . Then why don’t they arrest 
you? Why not you, as you were here and I was not. 
know nothing, absolutely nothing of what hap 
. « « Why isn’t it you?” 

‘The last words were pronounced in a intelligible 
fashion. She had no strength left, She had to sit down, 
with her head bent over her knees, and she wept onet 
more, abundantly. 

Perenna went up to her and, raising her forehead and 
uncovering the tear-stained face, said; 

“The imprints of teeth in both apples are absolutely 
identical. There is therefore no doubt whatever bul 
that the first comes from you as well as the second.” 

“No!” she said. | 

“Yes,” he affirmed. “That is a fact which it is ma 
terially impossible to deny. But the first 
may have been left by you before last night, that is t& 
say, you may have bitten that apple yesterday, for i is} 
stance ——" 

She stammered: | 

“Do you think so? Yes, perhaps, I seem to remembe} 
— yesterday morning ——" 
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ae aera ba 

“Tt is useless, Madame; I have just questioned your 
servant, Silvestre. He bought the fruit himself at eight 
o'clock last evening. When M. Fauville went to bed, 
there were four apples in the dish. At eight o'clock this 
morning there were only three. ‘Therefore the one found 
in the garden is incontestably the fourth; and this fourth 
ppp waa marked last night: rAd Cherssintk "tHe nears: 
of teeth.” 


“Tt was not I... it’ was'not I... that 


“That mark isnot mine. . . . : aboas'as Tipe 
+. . And T also swear that I shall die, 
- . I prefer death to prison. . . . I 
2). © Dshall kill myself —* 
Her were tating" before! ‘her. She stiffened her 
i, ‘made a supreme effort to rise from her chair, 
nese tees the intend ea aang 


3 she was being sen to, Mazcroux beckoned to 
_ “Clear out, Chief.” i 

“Ah, so the orders are revoked? I’m free?” 

take a look at the beggar who came in ten 
ago and who’s talking to the Prefect. Do you 


all!” said Perenna, after glancing at a large 
man who did not take his eyes off him. “Hang 
» the deputy chief!” 

cognized you, Chief! He recognized Lupin 
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at first sight. ‘There's no fake that he can’t see through. 
He’s got the knack of it. Well, Chief, just think of all 
the tricks you’ve played on him and ask yourself if he'll 
stick at anything to have his revenge!” 

“And you think he has told the Prefect?” 

“Of course he has; and the Prefect has ordered my 
mates to keep you in view. If you make the least show 
of trying to escape them, they'll collar you.”” 

“In that case, there's nothing to be done?” 

“Nothing to be done? Why, ae i question of putting 
them off your scent and mighty vhs! 

“What good would that ioe, as I’m going home and 
they know where I live?” 

“Eh, what? Can you have the cheek to go home after 
what's happened?” 

“Where do you expect metosleep? Underthebridges?” 

“But, dash it all, don’t you understand that, after this 
job, there will be the most infernal stir, that you're com- 
promised up to the neck as it is, and that everybody 
will turn against you?” 

“Well?” 

“Drop the business.” 

“And the murderers of Cosmo Mornington and the 
Fauvilles?” 

“The police will see to that.” 

“Alexandre, you're an ass,” 

“Then become Lupin again, the invisible, impregnable 
Lupin, and do your own fighting, as you used to. But in 
Heaven’s name don’t remain Perenna! It is too danger- 
ous. And don’t occupy yourself officially with a business 
in which you are not interested.” 

“The things you say, Alexandre! I am interested in 
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tooth prints on the two apples and likewise established 
the fact that the print on the cake of chocolate was simi- 
lar to the others. 

Also, the driver of a taxicab came and gave evidence 
that a lady engaged him as she left the opera, told him 
to drive her straight to the end of the Avenue Henri 
Martin, and left the cab on reaching that spot. 

Now the end of the Avenue Henri Martin was within 
five minutes’ walk of the Fauvilles’ house. 

The man was brought into Mme, Fauville’s presence 
and recognized her at once. 

What had she done in that neighbourhood for over an 
hour? 

Marie Fauville was taken to the central lockup, was 
entered on the register, and slept, that night, at the Saint- 
Lazare prison: 

‘That same day, when the reporters were beginning 
to publish details of the investigation, such as the dis- 
covery of the tooth prints, but when they did not yet 
know to whom to attribute them, two of the leading 
dailies used as a headline for their article the very words 
which Don Luis Perenna had employed to describe the 
marks on the apple, the sinister words which so well sug- 
gested the fierce, savage, and so to speak, brutal character 
of the incident: 


“THE TEETH OF THE TIGER.” 





= ae 
ne See 


And, in the midst of all this bloodshed, at the most 





‘And bere was Aretne Lupin coming to life agaial 
For the public made no mistake about that, Don Ta 


“But he’s dead!” objected the doubters. 

To which the others replied; 

“Yes, Dolores Kesselbach’s corpse was recovered under 
the still smoking ruins of a little chalet near the Luxem- 
burg frontier and, with it, the corpse of a man whom the 
police identified as Arséne Lupin, But coe 


ized the theory of his death only because they wished to 
be rid of their everlasting adversary. 

As a proof, we have the confidences made by Valen- 
glay, who was Prime Minister at the time and whom the 
chances of politics have just replaced at the head of the 
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days’ cells on a charge of having broken out of camp 
past two sentries after evening roll call, contrary to orders, 
and being absent without leave until noon on the follow- 
ing day, Perenna, the report went on to say, brought 
back the body of his sergeant, killed in ambush, And 
in the margin waa this note, in the colonel’s hand: 


“The colanel commanding doubles Private Perenna’s 
ee menizons Die nema Lege$ and congratulates and thanks: 





After the fight of Ber-Réchid, Lieutenant Fardet’s de 
tachment being obliged to retreat before a band of four 
hundred Moors, Private Perenna asked leave to cover 
the retreat by installing himself in a kasbah. 

“How many men do you want, Perenna?” pr 

“None, sir.” 

“What! Surely you don’t propose to cover a retreat 
all by yourself?” 

“What pleasure would there be in dying, sir, if others 
were to die as well as 1?” ‘ 

At his request, they left him a dozen rifles, and divided 
with him the cartridges that remained. His share came 
to seventy-five, 

The detachment got away without being further mo- 
lested. Next day, when they were able to return with 
reinforcements, they surprised the Moors lying in wait 
around the kasbak, but afraid to approach. The ground 
was covered with seventy-five of their killed. 

Our men drove them off. They found Private Perenna 
stretched on the floor of the kasbak. ‘They thought him 
dead. He was asleep! 
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One morning, a fortnight after the double murder in 
the Boulevard Suchet, this extraordinary man, who 
aroused such eager interest and who was spoken of oa 
every side as a fabulous and more or less impossible being: 
one morning, Don Luis Perenna dressed himself and weat 
the rounds of his house. 

It was a comfortable and roomy eighteenth-century 
mansion, situated at the entrance to the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, on the little Place du Palais-Bourbon, He bad 
bought it, furnished, from a rich Hungarian, Count 
Malonyi, keeping for his own use the horses, carriages, 
motor cars, and taking over the eight servants and even 
the count’s secretary, Mlle. Levasseur, who undertook 
to manage the household and to receive and get rid of 
‘the visitors — journalists, bores and curiosity-dealers— 
attracted by the luxury of the house and the reputation 
of its new owner. 

After finishing his inspection of the stables and 
he walked across the courtyard and went up to his stv 
pushed open one of the windows snd raised) Kiathaad! 
Above him was a slanting mirror; and this mirror reflected, 
beyond the courtyard and its surrounding wall, one whole 
side of the Place du Palais-Bourbon, 

“Bother!” he said. “Those confounded detectives are 
still there, And this has been going on for a fortnight.” 
T'm getting tired of this spying.” 

He sat down, in a bad temper, to look through his 
letters, tearing up, after he had read them, those which 
concerned him personally and making notes on the others, 
such as applications for assistance and requests for inter- 
views. When he had finished, he rang the bell. 

“Ask Mlle. Levasseur to bring me the newspapers,” 
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She had been the Hungarian count’s reader as well as 


ful figure, she had attracted him from the first. She had 
an air of great dignity and a grave and thoughtful face 
which made it impossible to penetrate the secret of her 
soul, and which would have seemed austere had it not 
been framed in a cloud of fair curls, resisting all attempts 
es ee tetany ee 


"Her voice had a soft and musical tone which Perenna 
loved to hear; and, himself a little perplexed by Mlle. 
Leyasseur's attitude of reserve, he wondered what she 
could think of him, of his mode of life, and of all that the 
had to tell of his mysterious past. 

4 new?” he asked, as he glanced at the head- 
ings of the articles. 

She read the reports relating to Mme. Fauville; and 
| Don Luis could sce that the police investigations were 
making no headway. Marie Fauville still kept to her 
first method, that of weeping, making a show of indigna~ 
tion, and assuming entire ignorance of the facts upon 

examined. 





“Th wns the first time that Mlle. Levasseur had uttered 
an opinion or rather a remark upon the case. Don Luis 
looked at her in great surprise. 
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“So you think her innocent, Mademoiselle?” : 

She seemed ready to reply and to explain the meaning 
of her interruption. Itwas as though she were removing 
her impassive mask and about to allow her face to adopt 
a more animated expression under the impulse of her 
inner feelings. But she restrained herself with a visible 
effort, and murmured: 

“T don’t know. Thave no views.” 

“Possibly,” he said, watching her with curiosity, “but 
you have a doubt: a doubt which would be permissible 
if it were not for the marks left by Mme. Fauville’s owa 
teeth. Those marks, you see, are something more than 
® signature, more than a confession of guilt. And, as 
long as she is unable to give a satisfactory explanation of 
(is point at 

But Marie Fauville vouchsafed not the slightest ex- 
planation of this or of anything else. She remained im- 
penetrable. On the other hand, the police failed to dix 
cover her accomplice or accomplices, or the man with 
the ebony walking-stick and the tortoise-shell glasses 
whom the waiter at the Café du Pont-Neuf had described 
to Mazeroux and who seemed to have played a singularly 
suspicious part. In short, there was not a ray of light 
thrown upon the subject. 

Equally vain was all search for the traces of Vieter, 
the Roussel sister's first cousin, who would have inherited 
the Mornington bequest in the absence of any direct | 
heirs. 

“Ts that all?” asked Perenna. | 

“No,” suid Mille, Lavasseur, “there is an article in the | 
Echo de France ——” 

“Relating to me?” 
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clandestinely, but in the sight and hearing of the whole world, 
to pursue the most formidable task that he has yet undertaken, 
to live publicly under @ name which is not his own, but which 
he has incontestably made his own, to destroy with impunity 
four persons who stood in his way, to cause the imprisonment 
of an innocent woman against whom he himself has aceumu- 
Tited false evidence, and at the end of all, despite the protests 
of common sense and thanks to an unavowed complicity, to 
receive the hundred millions of the Mornington 

“There is the ignominious truth in a nutshell, It is well 
that it should be stated. Let us hope, now that it stands 
revealed, that it will influence the future conduct of events,” 


“At any rate, it will influence the conduct of the idiot 

who wrote that article,” said Lupin, with a grin. y 
He dismissed Mile. Lavasseur and rang up Major 
d’Astrignac on the telephone, 

“Ts that you, Major? Perenna speaking.” 

“Yes, what is it?” 

“Have you read the article in the Echo de France?” 

“Yes.” 

“Would it bore you very much to call on that gentle 
man and ask for satisfaction in my name?” 

“Oh! A duel!” 

“It’s got tobe, Major. All these sportsmen are weary 
ing me with their Incubrations. They must be gagged. 
‘This fellow will pay for the rest.” 

“Well, of course, if you're bent on it ——” 

“Tam, very much.” 


‘The preliminaries were entered upon without delay. 
The editor of the Echo de France declared that the article 
had been sent in without a signature, typewritten, and 





‘That same day, at three o'clock, Don Luis Perenna, 
accompanied oy another officer, and 


by 
or, left the house in the Place du 
, and, followed by « taxi crammed with the de- 
| in watching him, drove to the Pare des 


‘While waiting for the arrival of the adversary, the 
Comte d’Astrignac took Don Luis aside. 

Perenna, I ask you no questions. I don't: 

want to know how much truth there is in all that is being 

written about you, or what your real name is. To me, 


your 
eestagtoe cel protare his hers But there's one thing 
that worries me.” 
“Speak out, Major.”” 
“Give me your word that you won't kill this man.” 
“Pwo months in bed, Major; will that suit you?” 
“Too long. A fortnight.” 
“Done.” 


: two adversaries took up their positions. At the 

md encounter, the editor of the Echo de France fell, 
‘wounded in the chest. 

“Oh, that's too bad of you, Perennat” growled the 


“You promised me ——"” 
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“It’s nothing. Three weeks’ rest, at most. Only a 
third of an inch more, and he would have been done for.” 

“Yes, but that third of an inch isn’t there,” murmured 
Perenns. ' 

Still followed by the detectives’ motor cab, Don Tis” 
returned to the Faubourg Saint-Germain; and it was then’ 
that an incident occurred which was to puzzle him greatly 
and throw a most extraordinary light on the article in 
the Ecko de France. 

In the courtyard of his house he saw two little puppies 
which belonged to the couchman and which were generally 
confined to the stables. They were playing with a twist 
of red string which kept catching on to things, to the rail- 
ings of the steps, to the flower vases. In the end, the 
paper round which the string was wound, appeared. Don 
Luis happened to pass at that moment. His eyes noticed 
marks of writing on the paper, and he miceliifcally UaReay 
it up and unfolded it. 

Hegaveastart. He had at once recognized the opening 
lines of the article printed in the Echo de France. And the 
whole article was there, written in ink, on ruled paper, 
with erasures, and with sentences added, struck out, and 
begun anew. 

He called the coachman and asked him: 

“Where does this ball of string come from?” 

“The string, sir? Why, from the harness-room, I think. 
Tt must have been that little she-devil of a Mirza who ——" 

“And when did you wind the string round the paper?” 

“Yesterday evening, Monsieur.” 

“Yesterday evening. I sce. And where's iene 
from?” 

“Upon my word, Monsieur, I can’t say. L wantedl 


i 


m, he had the man shown in; and when he found 
to face with Mazeroux, but Mazeroux dis- 
ond recognition and huddled in an old cloak, 
If on him as on a prey, hustling and shak~ 


at last?” he cried. “Well, what did I 


you've come for me! Confess it, you 
‘ou've come to fetch me! Oh, how funny it all 
that you would never have the cheek to 
that ths Prefect of Police would’manage 
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‘To begin with, one doesn’t arrest a man whom one has 
need of. Come, out with it! Lord, how stupid you look! 
Why don’t you answer? How far have you got at the 
office? Quick, speak! I'll settle the thing in five seconds, 
Just tell me about your inquiry in two words, and I'll 
finish it for you in the twinkling of a bed-post, in two 
minutes by my watch, Well, you were saying ——"" 

“But, Chief,” spluttered Mazeroux, utterly nonplussed. 

“What! Must I drag the words out of you? Come 
on! I'll make » start. It has to do with the man with 
the ebony walking-stick, hasn't it? The one we saw at 
the Café du Pont-Neuf on the day when Inspector Vérot 
was murdered?” 

“Yes, it has.” 

“Haye you found his traces?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, come along, find your tongue!’” 

“Tvs like this, Chief. Some one else noticed him be- 
sides the waiter, There was another customer in the 
café; and this other customer, whom I ended by discover- 
ing, went out at the same time as our man and heard him 
ask somebody in the street which was the nearest under- 
ground station for Neuilly.” 

“Capital, that. And, in Neuilly, by asking questions 
on every side, you ferreted him out?” 

“And even learnt his name, Chief; Hubert Lautier, of 
the Avenue du Roule. Only he decamped from there 
six months ago, leuving his furniture behind him and 
taking nothing but two trunks.” 

“What about the post-office?” 

“We have been to the post-office. One of the clerks 
Fecognized the description which we supplied. Our man 
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calls once every eight or ten days to fetch his mail, which 
never amounts to much; just one or two letters, He has 
not been there for some time.” 

“Ts the correspondence in his name?” 

“No, initials.” 

“Were they able to remember them?” 

“Yes: B. R. W. 8.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“That is absolutely all that I have discovered, But 
‘one of my fellow officers succeeded in proving, from the 
evidence of two detectives, that a man carrying a silver- 
handled ebony walking-stick and 2 pair of tortoise-shell 
glasses walked out of the Gare d’Auteuil on the evening 
of the double murder and went toward Renelagh. Re- 
member the presence of Mme. Fauville in that 
hood at the same hour. And remember that the crime 
was committed round about midnight. T conclude frore 


“That will do; be off!” 


“Get!” 

“Then I don’t see you again?” 

“Meet me in half an hour outside our man’s place.” 

“What man?” 

Marie Fanville's accomplice.” 

“But you don’ 

“The address? Why, you gave it to me yourself: 
Boulevard Richard-Wallace, No.8. Go! And don't look 
such @ fool." 
, made him spin round on his heels, took him by the 
‘shoulders, pushed him to the door, and handed him over, 
quite flabbergasted, to a footman. 
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He himself went out a few minutes later, dragging in 
his wake the detectives attached to his person, left them 
posted on sentry duty outside a block of flats with a 
double entrance, and took a motor cab to Neuilly. 

He went along the Avenue de Madrid on foot and turned 
down the Boulevard Richard-Wallace, opposite the Bois 
de Boulogne. Mazeroux was waiting for him in front ofa 
small three-storied house standing at the back of a court- 
yard contained within the very high walls of the adjoin- 


property. 

“Ts this number cight?” 

“Yes, Chief, but tell me how ——” 

“One moment, old chap; give me time to recover my 
breath.” 

He gave two or three great gasps. 

“Lord, how good it is to be up and doing!” he said. 
“Upon my word, I was getting rusty. And what a pleas- 
ure to pursue those scoundrels! So you want me to tell 
you?” 

He passed his arm through the sergeant’s. 

“Listen, Alexandre, and profit by my words. Remem= 
ber this: when a person is choosing initials for his address 
at a poste restante he doesn’t pick them at random, but 
always in such a way that the letters convey a meaning 
to the person corresponding with him, a meaning which 
will enable that other person easily to remember the 
address.” 

“And in this case?” 

“In this ease, Mazeroux, a man like myself, who knows 
Neuilly and the neighbourhood of the Bois, is at once 
struck by those three letters, ‘B. R. W.’ and especially by 
the *W.’, a foreign letter, an English letter. So that iv 








my mind’s eye, instantly, a3 in a flash, T saw the three 
letters in their logical place as initials at the head of the 
words for which they stand. I saw the ‘B’ of “boulevard,” 
and the ‘R’ and the English ‘W’ of Richard-Wallace. 
And so I came to the Boulevard Richard-Wallace, And 
that, my dear sir, explains the milk in the cocoanut.” 

-Mazeroux seemed a little doubtful. 

“And what do you think, Chief?” 

“I think nothing. I am looking about. I am build- 
ing up a theory on the first basis that offers « probable 
theory. And I say to myself . . . Tsay to myself 
. « « Isay to myself, Mazeroux, that this is a devilish 
aie Jlttle hole and that this house—Husht 

ce aecensex tots dar! corer: ‘They had 
heard a noise, the slamming of » door. 

Footsteps crossed the courtyard in front of the house, 
‘The lock of the outer gate grated. Some one appeared, 
and the light of a street lamp fell full on his face. 

“Dash it all,” muttered Mazeroux, “it’s he!” 
| “Dbelieve you're right.” 

Bae, Chie. Look at the black stick and the bright 

And did you sec the eyeglasses — and the beard? 
a oner you are, Chief!” 
| yourself and let’s go after him.” 

shad crossed the Boulevard Richard-Wallace 
turning into the Boulevard Maillot. He was 
retty fast, with his head up, gayly twirling his 
_ He lit a cigarette. 
end of the Boulevard Maillot, the man passed 
| and entered Paris. The railway station of the 
was close by. He went to it and, still fol- 
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lowed by the others, stepped into a train that took them 
to Auteuil. 

“That's funny,” said Mazcroux. “He's doing exactly 
what he did a fortnight ago. This is where he was seen.” 

The man now went along the fortifications. In a 
quarter of an hour he reached the Boulevard Suchet 
and almost immediately afterward the house in which 
M. Fuuville und his son had been murdered. 

He climbed the fortifications opposite the house and 
stayed there for some minutes, motionless, with his face 
to the front of the house. Then continuing his road he 
BRE an Miurttn en plunged iat As 
le 

“To work and boldly!” said Don Luis, quickening his 


pace. 
Mazeroux stopped him. 
“What do you mean, Chief?” 
“Well, catch him by the throat! Thereareseeroey 
we couldn't hope for a better moment.” 
“What! Why, it’s impossible!” 
“Impossible? Are you afraid? Very well, I'll do it 





“Look here, Chief, you're not serious!” 

“Why shouldn’t I be serious?” 

“Because one can’t arrest a man without « reason.” 

“Without a reason? A scoundrel like this? A mur- 
derer? What more do you want?” 

“In the absence of compulsion, of catching him in the 
act, I want something that I haven't got.” 

“What's that?” 

“A warrant. I haven't a warrant.” 

Mazeroux's accent was so full of conviction, and. the 
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answer struck Don Luis Perenna as so comical, that he 
burst out laughing. 


“You have no warrant? Poor little chap! Well, I'll 
soon show you if I need a warrant!” 

“You'll show me nothing,” cried Mazeroux, hanging 
‘on to hiseompanion’sarm. ‘You shan’t touch the man.” 

“One would think he was your mother!”" 

“Come, Chief.” 

“But, you stick-in-the-mud of an honest man,” shouted 
Don Luis, angrily, “if we let this opportunity alip shall we 
ever find another?” 

“Easily. He's going home. I'll inform the commis- 
sary of police. He will telephone to headquarters; and 
to-morrow morning ——” 

“And suppose the bird has flown?” 

“T have no warrant.” 

“Do you want me to sign you one, idiot?” 

But Don Luis mastered his rage. He felt that all his 
arguments would be shattered to pieces against the ser- 
gcant’s obstinacy, and that, if necessary, Mazeroux would 
go to the length of defending the enemy aguinst him, 
He simply said in a sententious tone: 

“One ass and you make u pair of asses; and there are 
‘as many asses as there are people who try to do police 
work with bits of paper, signatures, warrants, and other 
gammon. Police work, my lad, is done with one’s fists. 
When you come upon the enemy, hit him. Otherwise, 
you stand a chance of hitting the air. With that, good- 
night. I’m going to bed. ‘Lelephone to me when the 
job is done.” 

He went home, furious, sick of an adventure in which 
he had not had elbow room, and in which he had had 


hs 
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to submit to the will, or, rather, to the weakness of 
others. 


But next morning when he woke up his longing to see 
the police lay hold of the man with the ebony stick, and 
especially the feeling that his assistance would be of use, 
impelled him to dress as quickly as he could. 

“If I don’t come to the rescue,” he thought, “they'll 
let themselves be done in the eye. They're not equal to 
a contest of this kind.” 

Just then Mazeroux rang up and asked to speak to 
him. He rushed toa little telephone box which his prede- 
cessor had fitted up on the first floor, in a dark recess 
that communicated only with his study, and switched 
on the electric light. 

“Ts that you, Alexandre?” 

“Yes, Chief, I'm speuking from a wine shop near the 
house on the Boulevard Richard-Wallace.” 

“What about our man?” 

“The bird's still in the nest. But we're only justintime.” 
“Really?” 

“Yes, he’s packed his trunk. He’s going away this mor- 


“How do they know?” 

“Through the woman who manages for him. She's 
just come to the house and will let us in.” 

“Does he live alone?” 

“Yes, the woman cooks his meals and goes away in 
the evening. No one ever calls except a veiled lady who 
has paid him three visits since he’s been here. ‘The 
housekeeper was not able to see what she was like. As 
for him, she says he’s a scholar, who spends his time read- 
ing and working.” 
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“And have you a warrant?” 

“Yes, we're going to use it.” 

“Tl come at once.” 

“You can’t! We've got Weber at our head. Oh, by 
the way, have you heard the news about Mme. Fau- 
ville?” 

“About Mme. Fauville?” 

“Yes, she tried to commit suicide last night." 

“What! Tried to commit suicide!” 

Perenna had uttered an exclamation of astonishment 
and was very much surprised to hear, almost at the same 
time, another cry, like an echo, at his elbow. Without 
letting go the receiver, he turned round and saw that 
Mile. Levasseur was in the study a few yards away from 
him, standing with a distorted and livid face. Their 
eyes met. He was on the point of speaking to her, but 
she moved away, without leaving the room, however. 

“What the devil was she listening for?” Don Luis won- 
dered. “And why that look of dismay?” 

Meanwhile, Mazeroux continued: 

“She said, you know, that she would try to kill her- 
self. But it must have taken a goodish amount of pluck.” 

“But how did she do it?” Perenna asked. 

“Tl tell you another time. They're calling me. What- 
ever you do, Chief, don’t come.” 

“Yes,” he replied, firmly, “I'm coming. After all, 
the least I can do is to be in at the death, seeing that it 
was I who found the scent. But don’t be afraid. I shall 
keep in the background.” 

“Then hurry, Chief. We're delivering the attack in ten 

» 


_ “Ll be with you before that.” 
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He quickly hung up the receiver and turned on his 
to leave the telephone box. The next moment. he 
had flung himself against the farther wall. Just as he 

was about to pass out he had heard something click 
absre ll Siend and he'but barely had actin gels 
back and escape being struck by an iron curtain which 
fell in front of him with a terrible thud. 

Another second and the huge mass would have crushed 
him. He could feel it whizzing by his head. And he 
had never before experienced the anguish of danger so 
intensely. 


as 


It was a heavy metal panel, not made of plates or 
lathes fastened one to the other, but formed of a solid 
slab, massive, firm, and strong, and covered with the 
sheen of time darkened here and there with patches of 
rust. On either side and at the top and bottom the edges 
of the panel filted in a narrow groove which covered them 
hermetically. 

He was prisoner. Ina sudden fit of rage he banged at 
the metal with his fists. He remembered that Mile. 
Levasseur was in the study. If she had not yet left the 
room —and surely she could not have left it when the 
thing happened — she would hear the noise. She was 
bound to hear it. She would be sure to come back, give 
the alarm, and rescue him. 

He listened. He shouted. No reply. His voice died 
away against the walls and ceiling of the box in which he 
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was shut up, and he felt that the whole house — drawing- 
rooms, staircases, and passages — remained deaf to his 


appeal. 

And yet - +. andyet . . . Mile. Levasseur —— 
‘What doce it macan?” be aruttered. “What can it 

all mean?” 

And motionless now and silent, he thought once more 

of the girl's strange attitude, of her distraught face, of 

her haggard eyes. And he also began to wonder what 

accident had released the mechanism which had hurled 

the formidable iron curtain upon him, craftily and ruth- 





CHAPTER SIX 
TBE MAN WITH THE EBONY WALKING-STICK 


GROUP consisting of Deputy Chief Detective 

Weber, Chief Inspector Ancenis, Sergeant Maze- 

roux, three inspectors, and the Neuilly commis- 
sary of police stood outside the gate of No. 8 Boulevard 
Richard-Wallace, 

Mazeroux was watching the Avenue de Madrid, by 
which Don Luis would have to come, and begun to won- 
der what had happened; for half an hour had passed since 
they telephoned to each other, and Mazeroux could find 
no further pretext for delaying the work. 

“It’s time to make a move,” said Weber. “The 
housekeeper is making signals to us from the window: the 
joker’s dressing.” 

“Why not nab him when he comes out?” objected 
Mazeroux. “We shall capture him in a moment.” 

“And if he ents off by another outlet which we don’t 
know of?” said the deputy chief. “You have to be 
careful with these beggars. No, let’s beard him in his 
den. It’s more certain.” 

“sin——" 

“What's the matter with you, Mazeroux?” asked the 
deputy chief, taking him on one side. “Don’t you ste 
that our men are getting restive? They’re afraid of this 
sportsman. There's only one way, which is to set them 

1s 
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on him as if he were a wild beast. Besides, the business 
must be finished by the time the Prefect comes.” 

“Ts he coming?” 

“Yes, He wants to see things for himself. The whole 
affair interests him enormously. So, forward! Are you 
ready, men? I’m going to ring.” 

ee reeri ie "he Roneckezpes at onceirams 

and half opened the gate. 
Be eee ee el 
not to alarm the enemy too soon, the fear which he in- 
was so intense that there was a general rush; and 
the detectives crowded into the courtyard, ready for 
the figh But. a window opened and some one cried 
| the second floor: 
happening?” 

“The deputy chief did not reply. Two detectives, the 
chief inspector, the commissary, and himself entered the 
house, while the others remained in the courtyard and 
made any attempt at flight impossible. 

“The meeting took place on the first floor. ‘The man 
had come down, fully dressed, with his hat on his head; and 

chief roared: 

“Stop! Hands up! Are you Hubert Lautier?” 

‘The man seemed disconcerted. Five revolvers were 
levelled at him. And yet no sign of fear showed in his 
face; and he simply said: 

“What do youwant, Monsieur? What are youhere for?” 

|“ We are here in the name of the law, with a warrant 


“A warrant for my arrest?” 
“A warrant for the arrest of Hubert Lautier, residing 
st § Boulevard Richard-Wallace.” 
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“But it’s absurd!” said the nan. “It's incredible! 
What docs it mean? What fe “2 

They took him by both arms, without his offering the 
Teast resistance, pushed him into a fairly large room con- 
taining no furniture but three rush-hottomed chairs, an 
armehair, and a table covered with big books. 

“There,” said the deputy chief. “Don’t stir. Tf you 
attempt to move, so much the worse for you.” 

‘The man made no protest. While the two detectives 
held him by the collar, he seemed to be reflecting, as 
though he were trying to understand the secret causes 
of an arrest for which he was totally unprepared. He 
had sn intelligent face, a reddish-brown beard, and & pair 
of blue-gray eyes which now and again showed a certain 
hardness of expression behind his glasses. His broad 
shoulders and powerful neck pointed to physical strength, 

“Shall we tie his wrists?” Mazeroux asked the deputy 
chief. 

“One second. The Prefect’s coming; T can hear him. 
Have you searched the man’s pockets? Any weapons?” 

“No.” 

“No flask, no phial? Nothing suspicious?” 

“No, nothing.” 

M. Desmalions arrived and, while watching the pris- 
oner’s face, talked in a low voice with the deputy chief 
and received the particulars of the arrest. 

“This is good business,” he said. ‘We wanted this. 
Now that both accomplices are in custody, they will 
have to speak; and everything will be cleared up. So 
there was no resistance?” 

“None at all, Monsicur le Préfet.” 

“No matter, we will remain on our guard.” 
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had not uttered a word, but still wore o 


explicable 
when he realized that the newcomer was none other than 
the Prefect of Police, he raised his head and looked at 
M. Desmalions, who asked him: 

“Tt is unnecessary to tell you the cause of your arrest, 
I ” 


presume? 

He replied, in a deferential tone: 

“Excuse me, Monsieur le Préfet, but I must ask you, 
on the contrary, to inform me. Ihave not the least idea 
of the reason. Your detectives have made a grave mis- 
take which a word, no doubt, will be enough to set right, 
‘That word I wish for, I insist upon ——” 

‘The Prefect shrugged his shoulders and said: 

“You are suspected of taking part in the murder of 
Fauville, the civil engineer, and his son Edmond.” 

“Ts dead?” 

‘The ery was spontaneous, almost unconscious; a be- 
wildered ery of dismay from a man moved to the depths 
of his being. And his dismay was supremely strange, 
his question, trying to make them believe in his ignorance, 


unexpected. 
“Is Hippolyte dead?” 
He repeated the question in a hoarse voice, trembling 
all over as he spoke. 
“Is Hippolyte dead? What are you saying? Is it 
Possible that he can be dead? And how? Murdered? 
Edmond, too?” 


Prefect once more shrugged his shoulders. 
mere fact of your calling M. Fanville by his 
Christian name shows that you knew him intimately, 
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And, even if you were not concerned in his murder, it. 
has been mentioned often enough in the newspapers during 
the last fortnight for you to know of it.” 

“T never read a newspaper, Monsieur le Préfet.’” 

“What! You mean to tell me —?” 

“Tt may sound improbable, but it is quite true. T 
lead an industrious life, occupying myself solely with 
scientific research, in view of a popular work which I am 
preparing, and I do not take the least part or the least 
interest in outside things. I defy any one to prove that 
T have read a newspaper for months and months past. 
And that is why I am entitled to say that I did not know 
of Hippolyte Fauville’s murder.” 

“Still, you knew M. Fauville.” 

“T used to know him, but we quarrelled.” 

“For what reason?” 

“Family affairs.” 

“Family affairs! Were you related, then?” 

“Yes. Hippolyte was my cousin.” 

“Your cousin! M. Fauville was your cousin! But 
« + + butthen . . . Come, let us have the rights 
of the matter. M. Fauville and his wife were the children 
of two sisters, Elizabeth and Armande Roussel. Those 
two sisters had been brought up with a first cousin called 
Victor.”” 

“ Yes, Victor Sauverand, whose grandfather was & Rous- 
sel. Victor Sauverand married abroad and had two sons. 
One of them died fifteen years ago; the other is myself.” 

M. Desmalions gave a start. His excitement was mani- 
fest. If that man was telling the truth, if he was really 
the son of that Victor whose record the police had not 
yet been able to trace, then, owing to this very fact 
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since M. Fauville and his son were dead and Mme. 
Fauville, so to speak, convicted of murder and forfeiting 
her rights, they had arrested the final heir to Cosmo 
Mornington. But why, in » moment of madness, had 
he voluntarily brought this crushing indictment against 


Con pact ‘ 
statements seem to surprise you, Monsieur le 
Préfet. Perhaps they throw a light on the mistake of 


“dep inst a 
‘expressed himself calmly, ne ee 
in a remarkably well-bred voice; and he did not for a 









trary, were justifying the measures taken him. 
ithout replying to the question, the Prefect of Police 
tuked him: 
“So your real name is ——” 


“Why do you call yourself Hubert Lautier?” 

had a second of indecision which did not 

ape so clear-sighted an observer as M. Desmalions, 
ed from side to side, his eyes flickered and he 


you why you live in hiding, why you left the 
Roule, where you used to live, without leaving 


fear Ie Préfet, those are matines of a peivate 
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character, which affect only my conscience. You have 
no right to question me about them,” 

“That is the exact reply which we are constantly re- 
ceiving at every moment from your accomplice.” 

“My accomplice?” 

“Yes, Mme. Fauville.”” 

“Mme, Fauville!” 

Gaston Sauverand had uttered the same cry as when 
he heard of the death of the engineer; and his stupefaction 
seemed even greater, combined as it was with an anguish 


that distorted his features beyond recognition. 

“What? . « . What?) .0. 3 What do you say? 
Marie! . . . No, you don’t mean it! It's not 
true!” 


M. Desmalions considered it useless to reply, so absurd 
and childish was this affectation of knowing nothing about 
the tragedy on the Boulevard Suchet. 

Gaston Sauverand, beside himself, with his eyes start- 
ing from his head, muttered: 

“Ts it truce? Is Marie the victim of the same mistake 
as myself? Perhaps they have arrested her? She, she in 

He raised his clenched fists in a threatening manner 
against all the unknown enemies by whom he was sur- 
rounded, against those who were persecuting him, those 
who had murdered Hippolyte Fauville and delivered 
Marie Fauville to the police, 

Mazeroux and Chief Inspector Ancenis took hold of 
him roughly. He made » movement of resistance, as 
though he intended to thrust back his aggressors. But 
it was only momentary; and he sank into a chair and 
covered his face with his hands: 
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“What a mystery!” he stammered. “I don’t under- 
stand! T don’t understand —” , 
“Weber, who had gone out a few minutes before, returned. 
M. Desmalions asked: 


“Is everything ready?” 

“Yes, Monsicur le Préfet, I have had the taxi brought 
up to the gate beside your car.” 

How many of you are there?" ’ 

“Eight. ‘wo detectives have just arrived from the 

a 

_ “Have you searched the house?” 

“Yes, We almost empty, however. There's nothing 
but the indispensable articles of furniture and some bun- 

papers in the bedroom.” 

~ “Very well. Take him away and keep a sharp lookout.” 
- Gaston Sauverand walked off quietly between the dep- 
uty chief and Mazeroux. He turned round in the door 


Ds be Poste: cs yon’ enw uaktag w meena 


you to take care of the papers on the table in 
room. They are notes that have cost me a great 







looking for his words and seemed to fear the 

ences of them at the same time that he uttered 

But he suddenly made up his mind. 

sieur le Préfet, there is in this house —some- 
=a packet of letters which I value more than my 

We. Tt is possible that those letters, if misinterpreted, 








will furnish a weapon against me; but no matter. The 
great thing is that they should be safe. ‘You will see. 


“Where are they?” 

“The hiding-place is easily found. All you have to 
do is to go to the garret above my bedroom and press 
on a nail to the right of the window. It is an apparently 
useless nail, but it controls a hiding-place outside, under 
the slates of the roof, along the gutter.”” 

He moved away between the two men. The Prefect 
called them back, 

“One second. Mazeroux, go up to the garret and bring 
me the letters.” 

Mazeroux went out and returned in a few minutes. 
He had been unable to work the spring. 

The Prefect ordered Chief Inspector Ancenis to go up 
with Mazeroux and to take the prisoner, who would show 
them how to open the hiding-place. He himself remained 
in the room with Weber, awaiting the result of the search, 
and began to read the titles of the volumes piled upon the 
table, 

They were scientific books, among which he noticed 
works on chemistry: “Organic Chemistry” and “Chem- 
istry Considered in Its Relations with Electricity.” They 
were all covered with notes in the margins. He was turn- 
ing over the pages of one of them, when he seemed to hear 
shouts. 

‘The Prefect rushed to the door, but had not crossed 
the threshold when a pistol shot echoed down the stair 
case and there was a yell of pain. 
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s, the sound of a struggle, and yet another shot. 

‘upstairs, four steps at a time, with an agility 
not to be expected from a man of his build, the Pre- 
fect of Police, followed by the deputy chief, covered 
the second flight and came to « third, which was narrower 
and steeper. When he reached the bend, a man’s body, 
~ EC  t eigr ms aeee rE 


On the stairs lay another body, lifeless, that of Chief 
niles: 


Above them, in the frame of a small doorway, stood 
Gaston Sauverand, with a savage look on his face and 
his arm outstretched. He fired a fifth shot at random, 
‘Then, seeing the Prefect af Police, he took deliberate 
aim. 


‘The Prefect stared at that terrifying barrel levelled at 
his face and gave himself up for lost. But, at that exact 
Second) a shot was discharged from bebind him, Sattve- 
tand’s weapon fell from his hand before he was able to 
fire, and the Prefect saw, as in a dream, a man, the man 
who had suved his life, striding across the chief inspeetor’s 
body, propping Mazcroux against the wall, and darting 
ahead, followed by the detectives. He recognized the 
man: it was Don Luis Perenna. 

Don Luis stepped briskly into the garret where Sauve- 
rand had retreated, but had time only to catch sight of 
him standing on the window ledge and leaping into space 
from the third floar. 

jhe jumped from there?” cried the Prefect, bas- 
. “We shall never capture him alive!” 
a alive nor dead, Monsieur le Préfet. See, he’s 
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picking himself up. There's a providence which looks * 
after that sort. He's making for the gate. He's hardly 


“But where are my men?” 

“Why, they’re all on the staircase, in the house, 
brought here by the shots, seeing to the wounded ——" 

“Oh, the demon!” muttered the Prefect. “He's 
played a masterly game!” 

Gaston Sauverand, in fact, was escaping unmolested, 

“Stop him! Stop him!” roared M, Desmalions. 

There were two motors standing beside the pavement, 
which is very wide at this spot: the Prefect’s own car, 
and the cab which the deputy chief had provided for the 





“Stop him! Stop him!” shouted M, Desmalions. 

The encounter took place at the exit from the court- 
yard. It did not last long. Sauverand flung himself 
upon his ussuilant, snatched the stick from him, and 
broke it across his face. Then, without dropping the 
handle, he ran away, pursued by the other chauffeur 
and by three detectives who at last appeared from the 
house. He had thirty yards’ start of the detectives, one 
of whom fired several shots at him without effect. 
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face. He had been hit on the head and was dying. A 
few minutes later he was dead. 

Sergeant Mazeroux, whose wound was only slight, said, 
while it was being dressed, that Sauverand bad taken 
the chief inspector and himself up to the garret, and that, 
outside the door, he had dipped his hand quickly into 
nn old satchel hanging on the wall among some servants’ 
‘wornout aprons and jackets. He drew out a revolver 
and fired point-blank at the chief inspector, who dropped 
like a log. When seized by Mazeroux, the murderer re 
leased himself and fired three bullets, the third of which 
hit the sergeant in the shoulder. 

_ And so, in a fight in which the police had a band of 

detectives at their disposal, while the enemy, 
‘@ prisoner, seemed to possess not the remotest chance of 
safety, this enemy, by a strategem of unprecedented dar- 
‘ing, had led two of his adversaries aside, disabled both 
of them, drawn the others inte the house and, finding the 
‘coast clear, escaped. 

_ M. Desmalions was white with anger and despair. He 
exclaimed: 

_ “He's tricked us! His letters, his hiding-place, the 
movable nail, were all shams. Oh, the scoundrel!” 

fe went down to the ground floor and into the court- 
yard. On the boulevard he met one of the detectives 
who had given chase to the murderer and who was re- 


urning quite out of breath. 
” he asked anxiously. 
*Mon le Préfet, he turned down the first street, 


‘was a motor waiting for him. The engine 
been working, for our man outdistanced us 


oe 
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“But what about my car?” 

“You see, Monsieur le Préfet, by the time it was 
started ——" 

“Was the motor that picked him up a hired one?” 

“Yes, a taxi.” 

“Then we shall find it, The driver will come of his 
own accord when he has seen the newspapers.” 

Weber shook his head. 

“Unless the driver is himself a confederate, Monsieur le 
Préfet. Besides, even if we find the cab, aren't we bound to 

that Gaston Sauverand will know how to front the 

scent? We shall have trouble, Monsieur le Préfet.” 

“Yes,” whispered Don Luis, who had been present 
at the first investigation and who was left alone for a 
moment with Mazeroux. “Yes, you will have trouble, 
especially if you let the people you capture take to their 
heels. Eh, Mazeroux, what did I tell you last night? 
But, still, what a scoundrel! And he’s not alone, Alex- 
andre. I'll answer for it that he has accomplices — 
and not a hundred yards from my house — do you under- 
stand? From my house.” 

After questioning Mazeroux upon Sauverand’s attitude 
and the other incidents of the arrest, Don Luis went back 
to the Place du Palais-Bourbon. 





The inquiry which he had to make related to events 
that were certainly quite as strange as those which he 
had just witnessed; and while the part played by Gaston 
Sauverand in the pursuit of the Mornington inheritance 
deserved all his attention, the behaviour of Mile. Levas- 
seur puzzled him no less. 

He could not forget the cry of terror that eseaped the 


treme emotion was too obvious for Perenna not to try 
‘to draw conclusions. 
‘He went straight to his study and at once examined 
the arch leading to the telephone box. This arch, which 
‘was about six feet wide and very low, had no door, but 
velvet hanging, which was nearly always drawn 
ving the arch uncovered. Under the hanging, among 
of the cornice, was a button that had only 
pressed to bring down the iron curtain against 
had thrown himself two hours before. 


’ rorked the catch two or three times over, and his 
| proved to him in the most explicit fashion 
ism was in perfect order and unable to 


it outside intervention. Was he then to con- 
t the girl had wanted to kill him? But what 
her motive? 











_ A ray of sunshine lit up the gold of her huir. 
est of the morning he lay on a sofa, smoking 
le was ill at ease, dissatisfied with himself and 
course of events, not one of which brought him 
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the least glimmer of truth; in fact, all of them seemed 
to deepen the darkness in which he was battling. Eager 
to act, the moment he did so he encountered freah ob- 
stacles that paralyzed his powers of action and left him 
in utter ignorance of the nature of his adversaries. 

But, at twelve o'clock, just as he had rung for lunch, 
his butler entered the study with a tray in his hand, 
and exclaimed, with an agitation which showed that the 
houschold was aware of Don Luis’s ambiguous position: 
“Sir, it’s the Prefect of Police!" 

“Eh?” said Perenna. “Where is he?” 

“Downstairs, sir. I did not know what to do, at 





first . . . and I thought of telling Mile. Levasseur. 
But ——” 
“Are you sure?” 


“Here is his card, sir.” 

Perenna took the card from the tray and read M. Des- 
matlions’s name. He went to the window, opened it and, 
with the aid of the overhead mirror, looked into the Place 
du Palais-Bourbon, Half a dozen men were walking 
about. He recognized them. They were his usual 
watchers, those whom he had got rid of on the evening 
before and who had come to resume their observation. 

“No others?” he said to himself. “Come, we have 
nothing to fear, and the Prefect of Police has none but 
the best intentions toward me. It was what J expected; 
and I think that I was well advised to save his life.” 

M. Desmalions entered without a word. All that he 
did was to bend his head slightly, with » movement that 
might be taken for a bow, As for Weber, who was with 
him, he did not even give himself the trouble to disguise 
his feelings toward such a man as Perenna. 
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is took no direct notice of this attitude, but, 


eal ea 
‘yon left the Boulevard Richard. Wallace, Mon- 
you go straight home?” 

did not demur to this cross-examining manner 


office in my car. There I received this 
r. Read it. att 


inform you that Gaston Sauverand, after making 
rejoined his accomplice Perenna, who, as you know, 
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. Don Duis shrugged his shoulders. The letter was ab- 
surd; for he had not once left his study. He folded it 
up quietly and handed it to the Prefect of Police without 
comment, He was resolved to let M. Desmalions take 
the initiative in the conversation. 

The Prefect asked: 

“What is your reply to the accusation?” 

“None, Monsieur le Préfet.”” 

“Still, it is quite plain and easy to prove or disprove.” 

“Very easy, indeed, Monsieur le Préfet; the sofa is 
there, between the windows.” 

M. Desmalions waited two or three seconds and then 
walked to the sofa and moved the cushions. Under one 
of them lay the handle end of the walking-stick. 

Don Luis could not repress a gesture of amazement and 
anger. He had not for a second contemplated the possi- 
bility of such « miracle; and it took him unawares. How- 
ever, he mastered himself. After all, there was nothing 
to prove that this half of a walking-stick was really that 
which had been seen in Gaston Sauverand’s hands and 
which Sauverand had carried away by mistake. 

“T have the other half on me,” said the Prefect of 
Police, replying to the unspoken objection. “Deputy 
Chief Weber himself picked it up on the Boulevard 
Richard-Wallace. Here it is.” 

He produced jt from the inside poeket of his overeoat 
and tried it. The ends of the two pieces fitted exactly, 

There was a fresh pause. Perenna was confused, as 
were those, invariably, upon whom he himself used to 
inflict this kind of defeat and humiliation. He could not 
get over it. By what prodigy had Gaston Sauverand 
managed, in that short space of twenty minutes, to enter 





eee yee See wi 
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+ + + im that case . . . since 
con as ior 
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n A whistle, and the detectives would burst in 
all would be over. 
Beeps coe inspectors called, Manslens le Pre 
Don Luis 

did not reply. He let go the window 
| ‘started walking about the room again, And, 
1 Fe wiille Perenna was wondering why he still 
d, for the second time the Prefect planted him- 

nt of him, and said: 
uppose I looked upon the incident of the walking- 
s not having occurred, or, rather, as an incident 
doubtless proving the treachery of your 
E not able to compromise yourself? Suppose 
ly the services which you have already rendered 
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pile sabe In a word, suppose T left you 
Perenna could not help smiling. Notwithstanding the 
affair of the walking-stick and though appearances were 
all against him, at the moment when everything seemed 
to be going wrong, things were taking the course which 
he had prophesied from the start, and which he had 
mentioned to Mazeroux during the inquiry on the Boule- 
yard Suchet. They wanted him, 

“Free?” he asked. ‘No more supervision? Nobody 





“And what if the press campaign around my name 
continues, if the papers succeed, by means of certain 
pieces of tittle-tattle, of certain coincidences, in creating 
a public outery, if they call for measures against me?” 

“Those measures shall not be taken.” 

“Then T have nothing to fear?”” 

“Ni 

“Will M. Weber abandon his prejudices against me?” 

“At any rate, he will act as though he did, wan't you, 
Weber?” 

The deputy chief uttered a few grunts which might 
be taken as an expression of assent; and Don Luis at 
once exclaimed: 

“In that case, Monsieur le Préfet, I am sure of gain- 
ing the victory and of gaining it in accordance with the 
wishes and requirements of the authorities.” 

And so, by a sudden change in the situation, after a 
series of exceptional circumstances, the police themselves, 
bowing before Don Luis Perenna’s superior qualities of 
mind, acknowledging all that be had already done and 
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foreseeing all that he would be able to do, decided to back 
for his assistance, and offering him, so 
to speak, the command of affairs. 

‘Tt was a flattering compliment. Was it addressed. 
n Luis Perenna? And had Lupin, the terrible, 
‘Lupin, no right to claim his share? Was it 
ble to believe that M. Desmalions, in his heart of 

hearts, did not admit the identity of the two persons? 
in the Prefect’s attitude gave any clue to his 
secret t . He was suggesting to Don Luis Perenna 
one of those compacts which the police are often obliged 
ta conclude in order to gain their ends. The compact 
and no more was said upon the subject. 

a: want any particulars of me?” asked the Pre- 


ee asec ePuaie. The papers spoke of a 
notebook found in poor Inspector Vérot’s pocket. Did 
contain a clue of any kind?” 

Personal notes, lists of disbursements, that’s all. 
paleo there was a photograph of a 
woman, about which I have not yet been able to obtain 
the Teast information. Besides, I don't suppose that, it 
m the case and I have not sent it to the news- 

here it is.” 
ut the photograph which the Prefect handed 
d gave a start that did not escape M. Desmalions’s 


you know the lady?” 
v¢ Beceem Jo Pellet. I thought I did; but 
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“Till this evening, yes. When you have done with 
it, give it back to Sergeant Mazeroux, whom I will order 





‘The interview was now over. ‘The Prefect went away. 
Don Luis saw him to the door, As M. Desmalions 
was about to go down the steps, he turned and said 
simply: 

“You saved my life this morning. But for you, that 
scoundrel Sauverand —' 

“Oh, Monsicur le Préfct!"” said Don Luis, modestly 


protesting. 

“Yes, I know, you are in the habit of doing that sort 
of thing. All the same, you must accept my thanks.” 

And the Prefect of Police made a bow such as he would 
really have made to Don Luis Perenna, the Spanish 
noble, the hero of the Foreign Legion. As for Weber, 
he put his two hands in his pockets, walked past with the 
look of a muzzled mastiff, and gave his enemy a glance 
of fieree hatred. 

“By Jupiter!” thought Don Luis. “There's a fellow 
who won't miss me when he gets the chance to shoot!” 

Looking through a window, he saw M. Desmalions’s 
motor car drive off. The detectives fell in behind the 
deputy chief and left the Place du Palais-Bourbon. ‘The 
siege was raised. 

“And now to work!” said Don Luis, “My hands are 
free, and we shall make things hum.” 

He called the butler. 

“Serve lunch; and ask Mile, Levasseur to come and 
speak to me immediately after.” 

He went to the dining-room and sat doywn, placing op 
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the table the photograph which M. Desmalions had left 
in over it, he examined it attentively. 
faded, a little worn, as photographs have a 


gee 
but the picture was quite clear. Tt 


| BN a ese inv cinicratsa cat tly Pang 
| pares He made out, “Florence,” the girl’s name, no 
And he repeated: 

ile. Levasseur, Florence Levasseur, How did her 

raph come to be in Inspector Vérot’s pocket-book? 
shat is the connection between this adventure and 
jer of the Hungarian count from whom I took over 

” 








ed the incident of the iron curtain. He 

res article in the Echo de France, an article 
age et whic is bd Bind thorough ite 
5 wd. And, above all, he thought of the 

0 ‘hat ‘Broken walking conveyed into his 
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was raising to his lips « glass of water which he had just 
filled for himself. She sprang forward, seized his arm, 
snatched the glass from him and flung it on the carpet, 
where it smashed to pieces. 

“Have you drunk any of it? Fieve. goickeaeneen 
of it?” she gasped, in a choking voice. 

He replied: 

“No, not yet. Why?” 

She stammered: 


“The water in that bottle . . . the water in that 








He leapt from his chair and, in his turn, gripped her 
arm fiercely: 

“What’sthat? Poisoned! Are youcertain? Speak!” 
In spite of his usual self-control, he was this time 
thoroughly alarmed. Knowing the terrible effects of the 
poison employed by the miscreants whom he was attack- 
seeiamcalling she corpse. of Innmeci ioe aaa 
of Hippolyte Fauville and his son, he knew that, trained 
though he was to resist comparatively large doses of 
poison, he could not have escaped the deadly action of 
this, It was a poison that did not fongive, that killed, 
surely and fatally. 

The girl was silent. He raised his voice in command: 

“Answer me! Are you certain?” 

Powe oe it was an idea that entered my head — 
apresentiment . . . certain coincidences-——' 

Tt was as though she regretted her words and now tried 
to withdraw them. 

“Come, come,” he cried, “I want to know the truth: 
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You're not certain that the water in this bottle is poi 
soned?” 


“No . . . it’s poasible-——” 
, just now ——"” 
“I thought so. Butno . . . no!” 
“It’s easy to make sure,” said Perenna, putting out 
his hand for the water bottle. 
‘She was quicker than he, seized it and, with one blow, 
broke it against the table. 


“What are you doing?” he said angrily. 
“made a mistake. And so there is no need to attach 


any importance —— 

Don Luis hurriedly left the dining-room. By his orders, 
the water which he drank was drawn from a filter that 
stood in a pantry at the end of the passage leading from 
the dining-room to the kitchens and beyond. He ran 
to it and took from a shelf a bow! which he filled with 
water from the filter. Then, continuing to follow the 
passage, which at this spot branched off toward the yard, 
he called Mirza, the puppy, who was playing by the 


stables. 

“Here,” he said, putting the bowl in front of her. 

‘The puppy began to drink. But she stopped almost 
at once and stood motionless, with her paws tense and 
stiff. A shiver passed through the little body. The dog 
agree nes 9pm round wo Or tines: teas 


“She's dead,” he said, after touching the animal. 
‘Mile. Levasseur had joined him. He turned to her and 
out: 
a) were right about the poison — and you knew it. 
How did you know it?” 


7 


0 ca 
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All out of breath, she checked the beating of her heart 
and answered: 

“I saw the other puppy drinking in the pantry, She's 
dead, I told the coachman and the chauffeur. They're 
over there, in the stable. And I ran to warn you.” 

“In that case, there was no doubt about it. Why did 
you say that you were not certain that the water was 

arena) 





‘The chauffeur and the coachman were coming out of 
the stables. Leading the girl away, Perenna said: 

“We must talk about this. We'll go to your rooms,” 

They went back to the bend in the passage. Near 
the pantry where the filter was, another passage ran, 
ending in a flight of three steps, with a door at the top 
of the steps. Perenna opened this door. It was the en- 
trance to the rooms occupied by Mile. Levasseur. They 
went into a sitting-room, 

Don Luis closed the entrance door and the door of the 
sitting-room. 

“And now,” he said, in a resolute tone, “you and IT 
will have an explanation.” 


= ' 





CHAPTER SEVEN 
SHAPESPEARE’S WORKS, VOLUME Viit 


lodges, belonging to the same old-time period 

as the house itself, stood at the extreme right 

and left of the low wall that separated the front 
courtyard from the Place du Palais-Bourbon. These 
lodges were joined to the main building, situated at the 
back of the courtyard, by a series of outhouses. On 
‘one side were the coach-houses, stables, harness-rooms, 


fn the lodge occupied by Mile. Levasseur: 

This lodge had only a ground floor, consisting of a 
dark entrance hall and one large room, most of which 
served as a sitting-room, while the rest, arranged us a 
bedroom, was really only 2 sort of alcove. A curtain 
hid the bed and wash-hand-stabd. ‘There were two win- 
dows looking out on the Place du Palais-Bourbon. 

‘Tt was the first time that Don Luis had set foot in 
Mille. Levasseur’s room. Engrossed though he was with 
other matters, he felt its charm. It was very simply 
furnished: some old mahogany chairs and armehairs, a 
plain, Empire writing-table, a round table with one heavy, 
massive leg, and some book-shelves. But the bright 
colour of the linen curtains enlivened the room. On the 
walls hung reproductions of famous pictures, drawings of 
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sunny buildings and landscapes, Italian villas, Sicilian 
temples. 

The gil roceinad standing. She had resumed her 
composure, and her face had taken on the enigmatical 
expression so difficult to fathom, especially as she had 
assumed a deliberate air of dejection, which Perenna 
guessed was intended to hide her excitement and alert- 
ness, together with the tumultuous feelings which even 
she had great difficulty in controlling. 

Her eyes looked neither timorous nor defiant. It really 
seemed as though she had nothing to fear from the ex- 
planation. 

Don Luis kept silent for some little time. It was 
strange and it annoyed him to feel it, but he experienced 
a certain embarrassment in the presence of this woman, 
oeeperepipee ee 

charges. And, not daring to pul them into words, not 
daring to say plainly what he thought, he began: 

“You know what happened in this house this morning?” 

“This morning?” 

“Yes, when I had finished speaking on the telephone,” 

“I know now. I heard it from the servants, from the 
butler.” 

“Not before?” 

“How could I have known earlier?” 

She was lying. It was impossible that she should be 
speaking the truth. And yet in what a calm yoice she 
had replied! 

He went on: 

Teepe Benodlea Nye vee I 

was leaving the telephone box, when the iron 
Gouonalod' in the upper part’of the wall fall front of 





i 
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me. After making sure that there was nothing to be 
done, I simply resolved, as I had the telephone by me, 
to call in the assistance of one of my friends. I rang 
up Major d’Astrignac. He came at once and, with the 
help of the butler, let me out. Is that what you heard?” 

“Yes, Monsieur. I had gone to my room, which ex- 
plains why I knew nothing of the incident or of Major 

's visit.” 

“Very well. It appears, however, from what I learned 
when I was released, that the butler and, for that matter, 
everybody in the house, including yourself, knew of the 
existence of that iron curtain.” 

“Certainly.” 

And how did you know it?” 

“Through Baron Malonyi. He told me that, during 

the Revolution, his great-grandmother, on the mother's 
side, who then occupied this house and whose husband 
was guillotined, remained hidden in that recess for thir- 
teen months. At that time the curtain was covered with 
woodwork similar to that of the room.” 

“It's « pity that I wasn't informed of it, for, after all, 
Twas very nearly crushed to death.” 

‘This possibility did not seem to move the girl. She 
said: 

“It would be a good thing to look at the mechanism 
and see why it becume unfastened. It’s all very old and 
works badly.” 

“The mechanism works perfectly. I tested it. An 
accident is not enough to account for it.”” 

“Who could have done it, if it was not an accident?” 

“Some enemy whom I am unable to name.”” 

“He would have been seen.” 
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“There was only one person who could have seen him 
— yourself. Bias Seveisd \S) pesevae ee 
as I was telephoning and I heard your exclamation of 
fright at the news about Mme. Fauville.” 

“Yes, it gave me a shock, I pity the woman so very 
much, whether she is guilty or not.” 

“And, as you were close to the arch, with your hand 
within reach of the spring, the presence of an evildocr 





would not have escaped your notice.” 
She did not lower her eyes. A slight flush overspread 
her face, and she said: 


“Yes, I should at least have met him, for, from what 
I gather, I went out a few seconds before the accident.” 

“Quite so,” he said. ‘‘But what is so curious and un- 
likely is that you did not hear the loud noise of the cur- 
tain falling, nor my shouts and all the uproar I created.” 

“I must have closed the door of the study by that 
time. I heard nothing.” 

“Then I am bound to presume that there was some one 
hidden in my study at that moment, and that this person 
is a confederate of the ruffians who committed the two 
murders on the Boulevard Suchet; for the Prefect of 
Police has just discovered under the cushions of my sofa 
the half of a walking-stick belonging to one of those 
ruffians,” 

She wore an air of great surprise. This new incident 
seemed really to be quite unknown to her. He came 
nearer and, looking her straight in the eyes, said: 

“You must at least admit that it’s strange.” 

“What's strange?” 

“This series of events, all directed against me. Yes- 
terday, that draft of a letter which I found in the eourt- 
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yard — the draft of the article published in the Echo de 
France. This morning, first the crash of the iron curtain 
just as I was passing under it, next, the discovery of that 
oo a and then, a moment ago, the poisoned water 

She nodded her head and murmured: 

“Yes, yes — there is an array of facts ——” 

“An array of facts so significant,” he said, completing 
her sentence meaningly, “as to remove the least shadow 
of doubt. I can feel absolutely certain of the immediate 
intervention of my most ruthless and daring enemy. 
His presence here is proved. He is ready to act at any 
moment. His object is plain,” explained Don Luis. 
“By means of the anonymous article, by means of that 
half of the walking-stick, he meant to compromise me 
and have me arrested. By the fall of the curtain he 
meant to kill me or at least to keep me imprisoned for 
some hours. And now it’s poison, the cowardly poison 
which kills by stealth, which they put in my water to-day 
and which they will put in my food to-morrow. And 
next it will be the dagger and then the revolver and then 
‘the rope, no matter which, 90 long as I disappear; for that 
is what they want: to get rid of me. 

“Iam the adversary, I am the man they're afraid of, 
‘the man who will discover the secret one day and pocket 
the millions which they’re after. Iam the interloper. I 
stand mounting guard over the Mornington inheritance. 
It’s my turn to suffer, Four victims are dead already. 
T shall be the fifth. So Gaston Sauverand has decided: 
‘Gaston Sauverand or some one else who's managing the 
business.” 

“Perenna’s eyes narrowed. 
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“The accomplice is here, in this house, in the midst of 
everything, by my side. He is lying in wait forme. He 
is following every step I take. He is living in my shadow. 
He is waiting for the time and place to strike me. Well, 
1 have had enough of it. I want to know, I will know, 
and I shall know. Who is he?” 

The girl had moved back a little way and was leaning 
against the round table. He took another step forward 
and, with his eyes still fixed on hers, looking in that im- 
mobile face for a quivering sign of fear or anxiety, he 
repeated, with greater violence: 

“‘Who is the accomplice? Who in the house has sworn 
‘to take my life?” - 

“TI don’t know,” she said, “I don't know. Perhaps 
there is no plot, as you think, but just a series of chance 
coincidences ——” 


He felt inclined to say to her, with his habit of adopt- 

ing « familiar tone toward those whom he regarded as 
his adversaries: 
“You're lying, dearie, you're lying. The accomplice 
is yourself, my beauty. You alone overheard my con- 
versation on the telephone with Mazeroux, you alone can. 
have gone to Gaston Sauverand’s assistance, waited for 
him in a motor at the corner of the boulevard, and ar- 
ranged with him to bring the top half of the walking- 
stick here. You're the beauty that wants to kill me, 
for some reason which Ido not know. The hand that 
strikes me in the dark is yours, sweetheart.” 

But it was impossible for him to treat her in this fash- 
ion; and he was so much exasperated at not being able 
to proclaim his certainty in words of anger and indignation 
that he took her fingers and twisted them violently, while 
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his look and his whole attitude accused the girl even more 
forcibly than the bitterest words. 

He mastered himself and released his grip. The girl 
freed herself with « quick movement, indicating repulsion 
and hatred. Don Luis said: 

“Very well. Iwill question the servants. If necessary 
I shal] dismiss any whom I suspect.” 

“No, don't do that,” she said eagerly. “You mustn't. 
I know them all.” 

Was she going to defend them? Was she yielding to a 
seruple of conscience at the moment when her obstinacy 
and duplicity were on the point of causing her to sacrifice 
a set of servants whose conduct she knew to be beyond 
reproach? Don Luis received the impression that the 
glance which she threw at him contained an appeal for pity. 
But pity for whom? For the others? Or for herself? 

‘They were silent for a long time. Don Luis, standing 
a few steps away from her, thought of the photograph, 
and was surprised to find in the real woman all the beauty 
of the portrait, all that beauty which he had not observed 
hitherto, but which now struck him as a revelation. 
‘The golden hair shone with a brilliancy unknown to him. 
The mouth wore a less happy expression, perhaps, a 
rather bitter expression, but one which nevertheless re- 
tained the shape of the smile. The curve of the chin, the 
grace of the neck revealed above the dip of the linen 
‘collar, the line of the shoulders, the position of the arms, 
and of the hands resting on her knees: all this was charm- 
ing and very gentle and, in a manner, very seemly and 
feassuring. Was it possible that this woman should be 
@ murderess, a poisoner? 

He said: 
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“T forget what you told me that your Christian name 
was. But the name you gave me was not the right one,”” 
“Yes, it was,” she said. 





“What! Who told you? Florence? sragbet el 
know?” 
teas lg quar photogsaphs with Fourmaxte on ft RENSE 


“Oh!” she said, amazed at seeing the picture. “I 
can’t believe it! Where does it come from? Where did 
you get it from?” And, suddenly, “It was the Prefect 
of Police who gave it to you, was it not? Yes, it was he, 
I'm sure of it. I am sure that this photograph is to 
identify me and that they are looking for me, for me, too. 
And it’s you again, it’s you again ——" 

“Have no fear,” he said. “The print only wants a 
few touches to alter the face beyond recognition. I will 
make them. Have no fear.” 

She was no longer listening to him. She gazed at the 
Beet wih aliiher/onnoentted Sea 
woured: 

“T was twenty years old. . . . 1 was living in 
Ttaly. Dear me, how happy I was on the day when it 
was taken! And how happy I was when I saw my por- 
trait! . . . I used to think myself pretty in those 
days. . . . And then it disuppeared. © . . It 
was stolen from me like other things that had already 
been stolen from me, at that time ——" 

And, ainking her voice still lower, speaking her name 
as if she were addressing some other woman, some un 
happy friend, she repeated: ' 
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“Florence. . . . Florence——” 

‘Tears streamed down her cheeks. 

“She is not one of those who kill,”’ thought Don Luis. 
“T can’t believe that she is an accomplice. And yet — 
adv —" 

He moved away from her and walked across the room, 
from the window to the door. The drawings of Italian 
landscapes on the wall attracted his attention. Next, 
he read the titles of the books on the shelves, They 
and foreign works, novels, plays, 
volumes of poetry, pointing to a really cultivated 





| 


exactly like the others. There was some- 
the 


stiff, 
~ Tt was the eighth volume. He took it out, taking care 
not to be heard. 


side this book, he caught sight of plain note-paper, en- 
-yelopes of different kinds, and some sheets of ordinary 
‘ruled paper, all of the same size and looking as if they 
had been taken from a writing-pad. 

And the appearance of these ruled sheets struck him 
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atonce, He remembered the look of the paper on which 
the article for the Echo de France had been drafted, The 
ruling was identical, and the shape and size appeared 
to be the same. 

On lifting the sheets one after the other, he saw, on 
the last but one, a series of lines consisting of words and 
figures in pencil, like notes hurriedly jotted down. 

‘He read: 

“House on the Boulevard Suchet. 

“First letter. Night of 15 April. 

“Second. Night of 25th. 

“Third and fourth. Nights of 5 and 15 May. 

“Fifth and explosion. Night of 25 May. 


And, while noting first that the date of the first night 
was that of the actual day, and next that all these dates 
followed one another at intervals of ten days, he remarked 
the resemblance between the writing and the writing of 
the rough draft. 

The draft was in a notebook in his pocket. He was 
therefore in a position to verify the similarity of the two 
handwritings and of the two ruled sheets of paper. He 
took his notebook and opened it. The draft was not 
there. 

“Gad,” he snarled, “but this is a bit too thick!” 

And, at the same time, he remembered clearly that, 
when he was telephoning to Mazeroux in the morning, 
the notebook was in the pocket of his overcoat and that 
he had left his overcoat on a chair near the telephone 
box. Now, at that moment, Mile. Levasseur, for no 
reason, was roaming about the study, What was she 
doing there? 





of frankness, her tender memories: all bunkum! She 
belongs to the same stock and the same gang as Marie 
Fauville and Gaston Sauverand. Like them, she is an 
accomplished liar and actress from her slightest 
down to the least inflection of her innocent voice.” 

He was on the point of having it all out with her and 
confounding her. This time, the proof was undeniable. 
Dreading an inquiry which might have brought the facts 
home to her, she had been unwilling to leave the draft 
of the article in the adversary’s hands. 

How could he doubt, from this moment, that she was 
the accomplice employed by the people who were work- 
ing the Mornington affair and trying to get rid of him? 
Had he not every right to suppose that she was directing 
the sinister gang, and that, commanding the others with 
her audacity and her intelligence, she was leading them 
toward the obseure goal at which they were aiming? 

For, after all, she was free, entirely free in ber actions 
and movements. The windows opening on the Place du 
Palais-Bourbon gave her every facility for leaving the 
house under cover of the darkness and coming in again 
unknown to anybody. 

‘It was therefore quite possible that, on the night of the 
double crime, she was among the murderers of Hippolyte 
Fauyille and his son. It was quite possible that she had 
ape egeermapiateay sede is 

en injected into the victims by her hand, by that little, 

estate which he saw resting against the 


Te cd sirviak bia. He had softly put 
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back the paper in the book, restored the book in its place, 
and moved nearer to the girl. 





(ina Gh Gi sos sal 


Tel! avioulh ‘ot SY ings Oa eee 
fearing lest he should betray himself, he preferred to eut 
short the interview and, going up to the girl, he said to 
her, in an imperious and aggressive tone: 

“TI wish all the servants in the house to be di 
You will give them their wages, pay them such com 
tion as they ask for, and see that they leave to-day, defi 
nitely. Another staff of servants will arrive this evening, 
You will be here to receive them.”” 

She made no reply. He went away, taking with him 
the uncomfortable impression that had lately marked 
his relations with Florence. Ts se ae 
them always remained heavy and oppressive, Their 
words never seemed to express the private thoughts of 
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either of them; and their actions did not correspond with 
demand the immediate dismissal of Florence Levasseur a9 
well? Yet Don Luis did not so much as think of it. 

Returning to his study, he at once rang up Mazeroux 
and, lowering his voice so as not to let it reach the next 
room, he said: 

“Is that you, Mazeroux?” 

“Yea.” 

“Has the Prefect placed you at my disposal?” 

Nes." 

“Well, tell him that I have sacked all my servants and 
that I have given you their names and instructed you 
to have an active watch kept on them, We must look 
among them for Sauverand’s accomplice. Another thing: 
ask the Prefect to give you and me permission to spend 
the night at Hippolyte Fauville’s house.” 


_ “Yes, I have every reason to believe that something's 
going to happen there.” 

“What sort of thing?” 

_“Idon't know. But something is bound to take place. 
And I insist on being at it. Is it arranged?” 

“Right, Chief. Unless you hear to the contrary, Pl 
meet you at nine o'clock this evening on the Boulevard 


Perenna did not see Mile. Levasseur again that day. 
RE otra: the cotree oft afteronbes! and called 
) regi office, where he chose some servants: a 

, a coachman, a footman, a cook, and so on. 

-went to a photographer, who made a new copy 

‘of Mille, Levasseur’s photograph. Don Luis had this 


Ac 
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touched up and faked it himself, so that the Prefect af 
Police should not perceive the substitution of one set of 
features for another. 

He dined at a restaurant and, at nine o'clock, joined 
Mazeroux on the Boulevard Suchet. 

Since the Fauville murders the house had been left 
in the charge of the porter. All the rooms and all the 
locks had been sealed up, except the inner door of the 





inquiry. 

‘The big study looked as it did before, though the papers 
had been removed and put away and there were no books 
and pamphlets left on the writing-table. A layer of 
dust, clearly visible by the electric light, covered its 
black leather and the surrounding 

“Well, Alexandre, old man,” eried Don Luis, when they 
had made themselves comfortable, “what do you say 
to this? It’s rather impressive, being here again, what? 
But, this time, no barricading of doors, no bolts, eh? If 
anything’s going to happen, on this night of the fifteenth 
of April} we'll put nothing in our friends' way. They 
shall have full and entire liberty. It’s up to them, this 
time.” 

‘Though joking, Don Luis was nevertheless singularly 
impressed, as he himself said, by the terrible recollection 
‘of the two crimes which he had been unable to prevent 
and by the haunting vision of the two dead bodies, And 
he also remembered with real emotion the implacable duel 
which he had fought with Mme. Fauville, the woman's 
despair and her arrest. 

“Tell me about her,” he said to Mazeroux. “So she 
tried to kill herself?” 
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“Yes,” said Mazeroux, “a thoroughgoing attempt, 
SErptehe edt mcke<t fare mancaroNichiaba rina 
have hated. She hanged herself in strips of linen torn 
from her sheets and underclothing and twisted together. 
She had to be restored by artificial respiration. She is 
out of danger now, I believe, but she is never left alone, 
for she swore she would do it again.” 

“She has made no confession?” 

“No. She persists in proclaiming her innocence.” 

“And what do they think at the public prosecutor's? 
At the Prefect’s?” 

“Why should they change their opinion, Chief? The 
inquiries confirm every one of the charges brought against 
her; and, in particular, it has been proved beyond the 
possibility of dispute that she alone can have touched 
the apple and that she can have touched it only between 
eleven o'clock at night and seven o'clock in the morning. 
Now the apple bears the undeniable marks of her teeth. 
Would you admit that there are two sets of jaws in the 
world that leave the same identical imprint?” 

“No, no,” said Don Luis, who was thinking of Florence 
Levasseur. “No, the argument allows of no discussion. 
‘We have here a fact that is clear as daylight; and the 
imprint is almost tantamount to a discovery in the act. 
But then how, in the midst of all this, are we to explain 


“Nobody. Thad an idea worrying me. Besides, you 
EN Fell Us there are'eo mary unnatural things;'s0ch 
queer coincidences and inconsistencies, that I dare not 
count on\e certainty which the reality of to-morrow may 


— 
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‘They went on talking for some time, in & low voice, 
studying the question in all its bearings. 

At midnight they switched off the electric light in the 
chandelier andarranged that each shouldgo to sleepin turn. 

And the hours went by as they had done when the two 
sat up before, with the same sounds of belated carringes 
and motor cars; the same railway whistles; the same 
silence, 

The night passed without alarm or incident of any 
kind, At daybreak the life out of doors was resumed; 
and Don Luis, during his waking hours, had not heard a 
sound in the room except the monotonous snoring of 


his companion. 

“Can I have been mistaken?” he wondered. “Did 
the clue in that volume of Shakespeare mean something 
else? Or did it refer to events of last year, events that 
took place on the dates set down?” 

In spite of everything, he felt overcome by a strange 
uneasiness as the dawn began to glimmer through the 
half-closed shutters. A fortnight before, nothing had 
happened either to warn him; and yet there were two 
victims lying near him when he woke. 

At seven o'clock he called out: 

“Alexandre!” 

“Eh? What is it, Chief?” 

“You're not dead?” 

“What's that? Dead? No, Chief; why should bet” 

“Quite sure?” 

“Well, that’s a good ’un! Why not you?” 

“Oh, it'll be my turn soon! Considering the intelli- 
gence of those scoundrels, there’s no reason why they 
should go on missing me.” 
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‘They waited an hour longer. Then Perenna opened a 
window and threw back the shutter. 

“Tsay, Alexandre, perhaps you're not dead, but you're 





“Upon my word, Chief, I confess that I had a bad time 
of it when I was keeping watch while you were asleep.” 

“Were you afraid?” 

“To the roots of my hair. I kept on thinking that 
something was going to happen. But you, too, Chief, 
don’t look as if you had been enjoying yourself. Were 


. onthetable . that letter —" 

“He looked. ‘There was a letter on the 
or, rather, o letter-card, the edges of which had been 
‘torn along the perforation marks; and they saw the out- 
side of it, with the address, the stamp, and the postmarks. 
_ “Did you put that there, Alexandre?” 

“You're joking, Chief. You know it can only have 
been you.” 

“Tt can only have beenI . . . and yet it was not 
Le 

“But then —" 

‘Don Luis tock the letter-card and, on examining it, 
found that the address and the postmarks had been 
seratched out so as to make it impossible to read the 

name of the addressee or where he lived, but that the 
place of posting was quite clear, as was the date: Paris, 

4 January, 19 —. 


—_— 
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“So the letter is three and a half ‘months ‘old, said 
Don Luis. 

He turned to the inside of the letter. It contained a 
dozen lines and he at once exclaimed: 

“Hippolyte Fauville’s signature!” 

“And his handwriting,” observed Mazeroux. “I can 
tell itate glance. ‘There's no mistake about that. What 
does it all mean? A letter written by Hippolyte Fauville 
three months before his death?” 

Perenna read aloud: 


My Dean Oto Farenp: 

“* I can only, alas, confirm what I wrote to you r 
the plot is thickening around me! Ido not yet know i 
plan is and still less how they mean to put it into ion 
but everything warns me that the end is at hand. I eit 
in her eyes. How strangely she looks at me sometimes! 

“Oh, the shame of it! Who would ever have thought ber 


capable of it? 
“Tam a very unhappy man, my dear friend.” 


“And it's signed Hippolyte Fauville,” Mazeroux con- 
tinued, “and I declare to you that it’s actually in his 
hand . . written on the fourth of January of this 
year'to a friend whose name we don’t know, though we 
shall dig him out somehow, that I'll swear. And this 
friend will certainly give us the proofs we want.” 

Mazeroux was becoming excited. 

“Proofs? Why, we don't need them! They're here. 
M. Fauville himself supplies them: ‘The end is at hand. 
Tcan see it in her eyes.’ ‘Her’ refers to his wife, to. 
Fauyille, and the hushand’s evidence confirms all 
knew against her. What do you say, Chief?” 





“You're right,” replied Perenna, absent-mindedly, 
“You're right; the letter is final, Only ——” 
“Only what?” 


“Who the devil can have brought it? Somebody must 
have entered the room last night while we were here. Ts 
it possible? For, after all, we should have heard. That's 
what astounds me.” 

“It certainly looks like it.” 

“Just so. It was a queer cnough job a fortnight ago. 
But, still, we were in the passage outside, while they were 
at work in here, whereas, this time, we were here, both 
of us, close to this very table. And, on this table, which 
had not the least scrap of paper on it last night, we find 
this letter in the morning.” 

A careful inspection of the place gave them no clue 


was no solving the problem. 

“We won't look any more,” said Perenna, “it’s no 
use. mes, o2 the sort some, dey, ce ee 
light enters by an unseen cranny and everything gradu- 
oP hn ‘Take the letter to the Prefect 


» 
‘They closed the doors and left the house. 
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While they were walking to the right, toward La Muctte, 
in order to take a taxi, Don Luis chanced to turn his head 
Sareea peeureapiesretna, 5. 
Suchet. A man rode past them on a bicycle. 
Teobbelitmn Grice hibceso-ehavon toes ce ape 
eyes fixed upon himself, 

“Look out!” he shouted, pushing Mazeroux so suddenly 
that the sergeant lost his balance. 

The man had stretched out his hand, armed with a 
revolver. A shot rang out. The bullet whistled past 
‘the ears of Don Luis, who had bobbed his head, 

“After him!” he roared. “You're not hurt, Mazeroux?” 

“No, Chief.” 

‘They both rushed in pursuit, shouting for assistance, 
But, at that early hour, there are never many 
the wide avenues of this part of the town. The man, 
who was making off swiftly, increased his distance, turned 
down the Rue Octave-Feuillet, and disappeared. 

“All right, you scoundrel, I'll catch you yet!” snarled 
Don Luis, abandoning a vain pursuit. 

“But you don’t even know who he is, Chief.” 

“Yes, I do: it’s he.” 

“Who?” 

“The man with the ebony stick. He's cut off his beard 
and shaved his face, but I knew him for all that. It was 
the man who was taking pot-shots at us yesterday morn 
ing, from the top of his stairs on the Boulevard Richard- 
Wallace, the one who killed Inspector Ancenis, The 
Dlackguard! How did he know that I had spent the 
night at Fauville’s? Have I been followed then and 
spied on? But by whom? And why? And how?” 

Mazeroux reflected and said; 
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“Remember, Chief, you telephoned to me in the after- 
‘noon to give me an appointuwent. For all you know, in 
spite of lowering your voice, you may have been heard 
by somebody at your place.” 

Don Luis did not anawer. He thought of Florence. 

‘That morning Don Luis’s letters were not brought to him 
by Mille, Levasseur, nor did he send for her, He caught 
sight of her several times giving orders to the new servants. 
She must afterward have gone back to her room, for he 
did not see her again, i 

Ini the afternoon he rang for his car and.drove to the 
house on the Boulevard Suchet, to pursue with Mazeroux, 
by the Prefect's instructions, a scarch that led to no re- 
sult whatever. 

Tt was ten o'clock when he came in, The detective 
sergeant and he had some dinner together. Afterward. 
wishing also to examine the home of the man with the 
‘ebony stick, he got into his car again, still accompanied 
by Mazcroux, and told the man to drive to the Boulevard 
Richard-Wallace. 

’ ‘The car crossed the Seine and followed the right bank. 

“Faster,” he said to his new chauffeur, through the 
speaking-tube. “I’m accustomed to go at a good pace.” 

“You'll have an upset one fine day, Chief,” said Maze- 


roux. 

_ “No fear," replied Don Luis. “Motor accidents are 
reserved for fools.” 

‘They reached the Place de l’Alma. The car turned to 


“Straight ahead!” cried Don Luis; “Go up by the 
‘Trocudéro.” 


‘The car veered back again. But suddenly it gave three 


.—l a a 
| n 
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or four lurches in the road, took the pavement, ran into a 
tree and fell over on its side. 

Tn a few seconds a dozen people were standing round. 
They broke one of the windows and opened the door. 
Don Luis was the first. 

“TUs nothing,” he suid. “I’m all right. And you, 
Alexandre?” 

‘They helped the sergeant out. He had a few bruises 
and a little pain, but no serious injury. 

Only the chauffeur had been thrown from his seat and 
fay motionless on the pavement, bleeding from the head. 
He was carried into a chemist’s shop and died in ten min- 
utes. 

Mazeroux had gone in with the poor victim and, feeling 
pretty well stunned, had himself been given a pick-me-up. 
When he went back to the motor car he found two police: 
men entering particulars of the accident in their notebooks 
and taking evidence from the bystanders; but the chief 
‘was not there. 

Perenna in fact had jumped into a taxicab and driven 
home as fast as he could. He got out in the square, ran 
through the gateway, crossed the courtyard, and went 
down the passage that led to Mile. Levasseur’s quarters. 
He leaped up the steps, knocked, and entered without 
waiting for an answer. 

‘The door of the room that served as a sitting-room was 
opened and Florence appeared. He pushed her back 
into the room, and said, in a tone furious with indignation: 

“Ivsdone. The accident has occurred, And yet none 
of the old servants can have prepared it, because they 
were not there and because I was out with the car this 
afternoon. Therefore, it must have been late in the day, 





pala What accident? What was it?” 

“The motor ear was overtumed. The chauffeur is 
“Oh,” she said, “how horriblet And you think that 
Tecan have—— Oh, dead, how horrible! Poor man!” 


‘He caught her in his arms as she fell. She tried to re- 
Tease herself, but had not the strength; and he laid her 
in a chair, while she moaned, repeatedly: 

“Poor man! Poor man!” 

Keeping one of his arms under the girl’s head, he took 
a handkechief in the other hand and wiped her forehead, 
which wes wet with perspiration, and her pallid cheeks, 
down which the tears streamed. 

She murt have lost consciousness entirely, for she sur- 
rendered herself to Perenna’s cares without the least re- 
sistance. And he, making no further movement, began 
‘anxiously to cxamine the mouth before his eyes, the mouth 
with the lips usually so red, now bloodless and discoloured. 

‘Gently passing one of his fingers over cach of them, 
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with a continuous pressure, he separated them, asone 
separates the petals of a flower; and the two rows of teeth 


appeared. 

‘They were charming, beautifully shaped, and beautifully 
white; a little smaller perhaps than Mme. Fauville’s, 
perhaps also arranged in a wider curve. But what did he 
know? Who could say that their bite would not leave 
the sume imprint? It was an improbable si 
an inypossible miracle, he knew. And yet the ci 
stances were all against the girl and pointed to her as the 
most daring, cruel, implacable, and terrible of criminals, 

Her breathing became regular. He perceived the cool 
fragrance of her mouth, intoxicating as the scent of a 
rose. In spite of himself, he bent down, came so close, 
80 close that he was seized with giddiness and had to 
make a great effort to lay the girl’s head on the back of 
the chair and to take his eyes from the fair face with the 
half-parted lips. 

He rose to his feet and went. 








CHAPTER EIGHT 
TIE DEVIL'S POST-OFFICE 


F ALL these events the public knew only of the 
attempted suicide of Mme. Fauville, the capture 
and escape of Gaston Sauverand, the murder of 
Chief Inspector Ancenis, and the discovery of a letter 


He was, of course, credited with the brief capture of 
the man with the ebony walking-stick. It was also 
known that he had saved the life of the Prefect of Police, 
and that, finally, having at his own request spent the 


But how much more complicated and 
__/ aleshrundeeenpetsamerarieetatins 57) 
Not to mention the denunciation in the anonymous 
article, there had been, in the short space of forty-cight 
hours, no fewer than four separate attempts to kill him: 
by the iron curtain, by poison, by the shooting on the 
18s 
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Boulevard Suchet, and by the deliberately prepared mo 
tor accident. 

Florence’s share in this series of attempts was not to 
be denied. And, now, behold her relations with the 





Geitha ‘et: Chief. Inspector Ancenia.and hf boii 
How to describe and how to explain the part ed 


Strangely enough, life went on as usual at the | 
in the Place du Palais-Bourbon, as though 
‘of the way had happened there. ish rewnca 
‘Levasseur sorted Don Luis’s post in his presence 
‘out the newspaper articles referring to himself or | 
upon the Mornington case. 

REC cH alias ns ade eo 
had been waged against him for two days. It was as 
though a truce had been proclaimed between them; and 
the enemy appeared to have ceased his attacks for the 
moment, Don Luis felt casy, out of the reach of danger; 
and he talked to the girl with an indifferent air, as he 
might have talked to any! 

But with what a feverish interest he studied her un- 
observed! He watched the expression of her face, at 
onee calm and eager, and a painful sensitiveness which 
showed under the placid mask and which, difficult to 
control, revealed itself in the frequent quivering of the 
lips and nostrils. 

“Who are you? Who are you?” ke felt inclined ag 
exclaim. ‘Will nothing content you, you she-devil, but 
to deal out murder all round? And do you want my 
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death also, in order to attain your object? Where do 


He now understood that he had not bought the house 
by accident. In making the purchase he had been per- 
suaded by an anonymous offer that reached him in the 
form of a typewritten prospectus. Whence did this offer 
come, if not from Florence, who wished to have him near 
her in order to spy upon him and wage war upon him? 

“Yes,” he thought, “that is where the truth lies. As 
the possible heir of Cosmo Mornington and a prominent 
figure in the case, I am the enemy, and they are trying 
to do away with me as they did with the others. And it 
is Florence who is acting against me. And it is she who 
has committed murder. 

“Everything tells against her; nothing speaks in her 
defence. Her innocent eyes? The accent of sincerity 
im her voice? Her serene dignity? And then? Yes, 
what then? Have I never seen women with that frank 
look who have committed murder for no reason, almost 
for pleasure’s sake?” 

He started with terror at the memory of Dolores 
Kesselbach. What was it that made him connect these 
two women at every moment in his mind? He had 
loved one of them, that monster Dolores, and had stran- 
gled her with hisown hands. Was fate now leading him 
toward a like love and a similar murder? 





dow and sce her crossing the courtyard and be still wait- 
ing when the girl whose scented breath he had felt 


« Yeoake cid, shoving him an astide ia one 6 
newspapers. “This is the twenty-fifth; and, r 
to the information of the police, supplied, they 
you, there should be « letter delivered in the 







and last letter appears.” a 
Was she defying him? Did she wish to make him 
speaeecend Sets whshorer eevee ieee Sa 
cles, the letters would appear, those mysterious 
prophesied on the list which he had found in the 
volume of Shakespeare’s plays? a 

He looked at her steudily. She did not flinch, He 
answered: 

“Yes, this is the night. I shall be there. Nothing in 
the world will prevent me.” 

She was on the point of replying, but once mare eon 
trolled her feetings. 

That day Don Luis was on his guard. He lunehed 
sudlding! ont-and.azrenged with Mascots tala 
Place du Palais-Bourbon watched. 

Mile. Tevasecur did oot leave. the home ieaan 
afternoon. In the evening Don Luis ordered Maze 
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roux’s men to follow any one who might go out at that: 
time. : 


At ten o'clock the sergeant joined Don Luis in Hip- 


“They distrust me. Own up to it.” 
ee As long as M. oa,‘ Onl Ni Welue aeensaes 
se othe nly oat you Tew lh 


oeeWith what object?” \ 

Mit the shit offing pot sin Mav 

and getting her condemned. So I asked for 

Dye dna riod ni bee There 

will be four of us to bear witness to your honesty.” 
| ‘They all took up their posts. Two detectives were 

to sit up in turns. 

‘This time, after making » minute search of the little 
| room in which Fauville's son used to sleep, they locked. 
and bolted the doors and shutters. At eleven o'clock 
they switched off the electric chandelier. 1 
Don Luis and Weber hardly slept at all. 1 
‘The night passed without incident of any kind. 

But, at seven o'clock, when the shutters were opened, 
they saw that there was a letter on the table, Just as: 
on the last occasion, there was a letter on the table! 

the first moment of stupefaction was over, the 
deputy chief took the letter. His orders were not to 
read it and not to let any one else read it. 

‘Here is the letter, published by the newspapers, which 
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also published the declarations of the experts certifying 
that the handwriting was Hippolyte Fauville’s: = 


“T have seen him! hapicpueee uss 
friend? I have scen him! He was walking along a 

the Bais, with his coat, collar turned up and his hat pulled ower 
his ears. I don’t think that he saw me, It was almost di 
But I knew him at once, I knew the silver bandle of his 
ebony stick. It was he beyond a doubt, the scoundrel! 
“So he is in Paris, in spite of his promise. 
rand is in Paris! Do you understand the terrible sign 
of that fact? If he is in Paris, it means that he intends 
If he is in Paris, it means certain death tome, Oh, ur 
which I shall have suffered at that man’s hands! He 
already robbed me of my happiness; and now he wa 
life. I am terrified.” may 









So Fauville knew that the man with the ebony walk- 
ing-stick, that Gaston Sauverand, was designing 
him. Fauville declared it most positively, by evidence 
written in his own hand; and the letter, moreover, cor 
roborating the words that had escaped Gaston Sauye- 
rand at his arrest, showed that the two men had at one 
time had relations with each other, that they were no 
longer friends, shit tia Goad aD 
never to come to Paris, 

A little light was therefore being shed ou’ the (Mesiinet 
of the Mornington case, But, on the other hand, how 
Pesce able was the snysery ot Oa 
the table in the workroom! 

Five men had kept watch, five of the smartest 
obtainable; and yet, on that night, as on the night of the 
fifteenth of April, an unknown hand had delivered the 
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Jetter in a room with barricaded doors and windows, 
without their hearing a sound or discovering any signs 
that the fastenings of the doors or windows had been 


‘The theory of a sceret outlet was at once raised, but 
had to be abandoned after a careful examination of the 
walls and after an interview with the contractor who had 
built the house, from Fauville’s own plans, some years 





‘It is unnecessary ofce more to recall what I may 
describe as the flurry of the public. The deed, in the 


himself, and was present in person on the third night. 
“He came accompanied by several’ inspectors, whom 
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epee Paes wiht» Wels: sear 


Rais ereitine vere disappointed; and | 

M, Desmatlions’s fault. In spite of the 
of Don Luis, who deprecated the experiment as u: 
the Prefect had decided not to turn off the 

citi he might oo lt the light weald proven 
acle, Under these conditions no letter could | 
and no letter did appear. The miracle, whether ao 
Pn nara ipar ne ree of 
the darkness. q 


On the fitteenth of May the wait was renewed, while 
the same crowd gathered outside, an anxious, breath 
less crowd, stirred by the least sound and keeping an im- 
pressive silence, with eyes gazing upon the Fat 

‘This time the light was put out, but the 
Police kept his hand on the electric switch. foe 


his attention was the creaking of a piece of furniture 
‘or a movement made by one of the men with him, — 

Suddenly they all uttered an exclamation. 
unusual, a rustling noise, had interrupted the silence. — 

M. Desmalions at once switched on the light. He gaye 
acry. A letter lay not on the table, but beside it, on the 
floor, on the carpet. 

Mazeroux made the sign of the cross. The inspectors 
were as pale as death. 
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‘M. Desmalions looked at Don Luis, who nodded his 
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- undeniable fs. 1 
them, And I know that they still 

eager si at Abe sick Shed ter vo a pare 

hat they will let nothing stand in their way. tis written, 

stand what I say, it is written in Marie’s own hand; 

“Haye patience, my own Gaston, My courage increases day 

. So much the worse for him who stands between us. 
disappear.’ 

“My dear friend, if 1 succumb in the struggle you will 

find those letters (and all the evidence which I have collected 


to the Inst moment: ‘Things have changed lately. 
proofs 


r 
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‘Thus ran the third missive. Hippolyte Fauville 
from his grave named and accused his guilty wife. From 
his grave he supplied the solution to the riddle and ex 


"Tn who dead?” he exclaimed. 
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“No. It seems that she has had one more let-off. 
But what’s the good?” 

“How do you mean, what’s the good?” 

“She'll do it again, of course, She’s set her mind 
upon it. And, one day or another —-” 

“Did she voluntcer no confession, this time either, 
before making the attempt on her life?” 

“No. She wrote a few words on a scrap of paper, 
saying that, on thinking it over, she advised us to ask 
a certain M. Langernault about the mysterious letters. 
‘He was the only friend that she had known her husband 
‘to possess, or at any rate the only one whom he would 
hhaye called, ‘My dear fellow,’ or, ‘My dear friend.” 
‘This M. Langernault could do no more than prove her 
innocence and explain the terrible misunderstanding of 
which ahe was the victim.” } 

“But,” said Don Luis, “if there is any one to prove 
Be casexiise, why doce she bein by opening ex veaeb 

“She doesn’t care, she says. Her life is done for; and 
what she wants is rest and death.” 

“Rest? Rest? ‘There are other ways in which she 
ean find it besides in death. If the discovery of the 
rea eniesleysnpertape thecal ise ea 
possible to discover.” 

“What are you saying, Chief? Taverugeanian 
thing? Are you beginning to understand?” 

_ Yes, very vaguely, but, all the same, the really un- 
natural accuracy of those letters just seems to me a 

He reflected for a moment and continued: 

“Have they retxamined the erased addresses of the 
three lettere”~ 
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“Yes; and they managed to make out the name of 


“Where does this Langernault live?” 
“According to Mme. Fauville, at the village of Dam- 
in the Orme.” + 

“Have they deciphered the word Damigni on one of 
the letters?” 

“No, but they have the name of the nearest town.” 

“What town is that?” 

“Alencon.” 

“And is that where you're going?” 

“Yes, the Prefect of Police told me to go straightaway. 
T shall take the train at the Invalides.” 

“You mean you will come with me in my motor.” 

“ph?” 

“We will both of us go, my lad. I want to be doing 
something; the atmosphere of this house is deadly for 
me.” . 


“What are you talking about, Chief?” 
“Nothing. I know.” 


Half an hour later they were flying along the Versailles 
Road. Perenna himself was driving his open car and 
driving it in such a way that Mazeroux, almost stifling, 
kept blurting out, at intervals: 

“Lord, what a pace! Dash it all, how you're letting 
hergo, Chief! Aren't you afraid ofasmash? Remember 
the other day ——” 

‘They reached Alencon in time for lunch. When they 
had done, they went to the chief post-office. Nobody 
knew the name of Langernault there. Besides, Damigni 
had its own post-office, though the presumption was that 
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M. Langernault had his letters addressed poste restante 
at 


Alengon. 

Don Luis and Mazeroux went on to the village of 
Damigni. Here again the postmaster knew no one of the 
name of Langernault; and this in spite of the fact that 

contained only about a thousand inhabitants. 

“Let's go and call on the mayor,” said Perenna, 

At the mayor's Mazeroux stated who he was and 
mentioned the object of his visit. The mayor nodded 
his head. 

“Old Langernault? I should think so. A decent 
fellow: used to run a business in the town.” 

“And accustomed, I suppose, to fetch his letters at 
‘Alengon 2” 

“That's it, every day, for the sake of the walk.’ 

“And his house?” 

“Ts at the end of the village. You passed it as you 


came 
“Can we see it?” 
| “Well, of course . . . only ——” 
“Perhaps he's not at home?” 
_ “Certainly not! The poor, dear man hasn't even set 
foot in the house since he left it the last time, four years 
a 
| “How is that?” 
“Why, he’s been dead these four years!” 
Don Luis and Mazeroux exchanged a glance of amaze- 
ment, 
| “So he’s dead?” said Don Luis. 
_ “Yes, a gunshot.” 
| “What's that!” cried Perenna, “Was he murdered?” 
“No, no. They thought so at first, when they picked 





him up on the floor of his room; but the inquest proved 
that it was an accident. He was cleaning his gun, and 
it went off and sent a load of shot into his stomach. 
All the same, we thought it very queer in the yillage. 
Daddy Langernault, an old hunter before the Lord, was 
ea ane thc 

“Had he money?” 

“Yes; and thes fost: what cliched tle anateeaeaie 
couldn't find a penny of it!” are 

Don Luis remained thinking for some time and then 
asked: -"Y 

“Did he leave any children, any relations of the same 
name?” ‘ 

“Nobody, not even a cousin. ‘The 'proofiis that Bis 
property it's called the Old Castle, because of the 
ruins on it — has reverted to the State. The authorities 
have had the doors of the house sealed up, and locked the 
gate of the park. They are waiting for tis cas 
to expire in order to take possession.” 

"Ald sphacrsgowalking in the pk a ie 
of the walls?” 

“Not they. Tithe fiat place, the walle eset 
And then — and then the Old Castle has had a bad 
tation in the neighbourhood ever since I can 
‘There has always been # talk of ghosts: a pack of silly 
tales. But still——" «tty 

Perenna and his companion could not get over them 





had left the mayor's. 
his letters to a dead man — and toa dead man, by the way, 
who looks to me very much as if he had been murdered.” 
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“Some one must have intercepted the letters.” 
“Obviously. But that does not do away with the 
fact that he wrote them to a dead man and made his 
confidences to a dead man and told him of his wife’s 
criminal intentions.” 

‘Mazeroux was silent. He, too, seemed greatly per- 


‘They spent part of the afternoon in asking about old 

Langernault's habits, hoping to receive some useful clue 
led to nothing. 
At six o'clock, as they were about to start, Don Luis 
found that the car had run out of petrol and sent Maze- 
roux in a trap to the outskirts of Alencon to fetch some, 
He employed the delay in going to look at the Old Castle 
outside the village. 

‘He had to follow a hedged road leading to an open 
space, planted with lime trees, where a massive wooden 
gate stood in the middle of a wall. The gate was locked. 
Don Luis walked along the wall, which was, in fact, very 
high and presented no opening. Nevertheless, he man- 
ee 

‘The park consisted of unkept lawns, overgrown with 
Tange wild flowers, and grass-covered avenues leading on 
the right to a distant mound, thickly dotted with ruins, 
and, on the left, to a small, tumbledown house with ill- 
fitting shutters. 

‘He was turning in this direction, when he was much 
surprised to perceive fresh footprints on a border which 
thad been soaked with the recent rain. And he could see 
that these footprints had been made by a woman's boots, 
a pair of elegant and dainty boots. 


a 


little light. He could see enough to make! 
two easks, over some broken window fr: 
space on the far side. 

His eyes grew accustomed to the 
on. pene ee 


fo End ifro with « curs grating actin 
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It was too dark to see, Don Luis took an electric 


sound, 

‘He dragged forward a rickety table, propped it up as 
best he could, and climbed onto it to examine the two 
skeletons more closely. They were turned toward each 
other, face to face. The first was considerably bigger 
than the second. They were obviously the skeletons 
of a man and a woman. Even when they were not 
moyed by a jolt of any kind, the wind blowing through 
the crevices in the barn set them lightly swinging to and 
fro, in a sort of very slow, rhythmical dance. 

But what perhaps was most impressive in this ghastly 


He slipped off the rings with a shiver of disgust, and 
found that they were wedding rings. Each bore a date 
inside, the same date, 12 August, 1887, and two names: 
* Alfred — Victorine.” 

“Husband and wife,” he murmured. “Is it a double 
suicide? Ora murder? But how is it possible that the 
two skeletons have not yet been discovered? Can one 





“Anybody? I don’t know about that, o 
I saw footprints in the garden, and that 
been there this very day!” = 

The thought of the unknown visitor eng: 
‘once more, and he got down from the table. | 
the noise which he had heard, it was hardly to 
posed that she had entered the barn. And, 


minutes” search, he was about to go out, when 
came, from the left, a clash of things falling 
some hoops dropped to the ground not far from 
he stood. e 
They came from above, from a loft likewise crammed 
with various objects and implements and reached by & 
ladder. Was he to believe that the visitor, 
his arrival, had taken rcfuge in that hiding-place | 
made a movement that caused the fall of the hoops? 
Don Luis placed his electric lantern on a cask in such 
a way as to send the light right up to the loft. 
nothing suspicious, nothing but an arsenal of old pick- 
axes, rakes, and disused scythes, he attributed what had 
happened so some animal, to some stray cat; and, to 
make sure, he walked quickly to the ladder and went up. 
Suddenly, at the very moment when he reached the 
level of the floor, there was a fresh noise, a fresh clatter 
of things falling: and a form rose from the heap of rub- 
dish with a terrible gesture. 
Tt was swift as lightning. Don. Lais) melt 
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[Bseefallyfonin the growing’darkade of tal twillghh tee 
| had every reason to fear renewed attacks from the enemy, 

He now became aware of something which he had not 
perceived before. The bank ran along the top of the 
wall, which at this spot was quite sixteen feet high. Gas- 
ton Sauverand and Florence had, beyond a doubt, es 
caped this way. 

| Perenna followed the wall, which was fairly wide, till he 
| came to a lower part, and here he jumped into a ploughed 
field skirting a little wood toward which the fugitives 
must have run He started exploring it, but, realizing 
its denseness, he at once saw that it was waste of time to 
| linger in pursuit 

| dic therefore returned tothe village; while thinking over 
this, his latest exploit. Once again Florence and her ac- 
| complice had tried to get rid of him. Once again Florence 
| figured prominently in this network of criminal plots. 

|__ At the moment when chance informed Don Luis that 
old Langernault had probably died by foul play, at the 
moment when chance, by leading him to Hanged Man's 


“shudder. “How can she have so faira face, and eyes of 
ee. are snot asl 


Tn the church square, outside the inn, Mazeroux, who 
| had returned, was filling the petrol tank of the motor 
‘und lighting the lamps. Don Luis saw the mayor of 
Damigni crossing the square. He took him aside. 








b 
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“By the way, Monsieur le Maire, did you ever hear 
any talk in the district, perhaps two years ago, of the 
disappearance of s couple forty or fifty years of age? 
‘The husband's name was Alfred ——” 

“And the wife's Vietorine, eh?” the mayor broke in. 
“T should think so! Theaffair created some stir. They 
lived at Alencon on a small, private income; they disap- 
peared between one day and the next; and no one has 
since discovered what became of them, any more than 
a little hoard, some twenty thousand francs or so, which 
they had realized the day before by the sale of their 
house. I remember them well. Dedessuslamare their 
mame was.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur le Maire," said Perenna, who 
had learned all that he wanted to know. 

‘The car was ready. A minute after he was rushing 
toward Alencon with Mazeroux. 

“Where are we going, Chief?” asked the sergeant. 

“To the station. FW eeieeliabiany pian 
that Sauverand was informed this morning — in what way 
remains to be seen — of the revelations made last night 
by Mme. Fauville relating to old Langernault; and, 
secondly, that he has been prowling around and inside 
uld Langernault’s property to-day for reasons that also 
remain tobe seen, And I presume that he came by train 
and that he will go back by train.” 

Perenna’s supposition was confirmed without delay. 
He was told at the railway station that a gentleman and 
a lady had arrived from Paris at two o'clock, that they 
had hired a trap at the hotel next door, and that, having 
finished their business, they had gone back a few minutes 
ago, by the 7:40 express. The description of the lady 
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eo a ee 
“Off we go!" said Perenna, after consulting the time- 
table. “Weare an hour behind. We may catch up with 
the scoundrel] at Le Mans." 
“We'll do that, Chief, and we'll collar him, I swear: 
him and his lady, since there are two of them.” 
“There are two of them, as you say. Only ——" 
“Only what?” 
| Don Luis waited to reply until they were seated and 
the engine started, when he said: 
“Only, my boy, you will keep your hands off the lady.” 
“Why should 1?” 
“Do you know who she is? Have you a warrant against 
her?” 











“One word more, Alexandre, and I'll set you down 
__ beside the road. ‘Then you can make as many arrests 
as you please.” 

Mazeroux did not breathe another word. For that 
‘matter the speed at which they at once began to go hardly 
i ‘him time to mise a protest. Not a little anxious, 

thought only of watching the horizon and keeping 
a lookout for obstacles. 

_ The trees vanished on cither side almost unseen. Their 
overhead made rhythmical sound as of moaning 
Night insects dashed themselves to death against 


“We shall get there right enough,” Maeroux ventured 
observe. “There’s no need to put on the pace.” 
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“Hang it all!” be growled suddenly. “The engine's 
| misfiring! Mazeroux! Mazeroux!” 

“What, Chief! Did you know that I was here?” ex- 
claimed Mazeroux, emerging from the shadow in which 
he sat hidden, 

“You jackass! Do you think that the first idiot who 
comes along can hang on to the footboard of my car with- 
‘out my knowing it? You must be feeling comfortable 
down there!” 

“Tm suffering agonies, and I’m shivering with cold.” 

“That's right, it'll teach you. Tell me, where did you 
buy your petrol?” 

“At the grocer’s.”” 

“Ata thief’s, you mean. It’s muck. The plugs are 
Retting sooted up.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Can't you hear the misfiring, you fool?” 

‘The motor, indeed, ut moments scemed to hesitate. 
‘Then everything became normal again. Don Luis forced 
the pace. Going downhill they appeared to be hurling 
themselves into space. One of the lamps went out. The 

| other was not as bright as usual. But nothing diminished 
Don Luis’s ardour. 

‘There was more misfiring, fresh hesitations, followed 
by efforts, as though the engine was pluckily striving to 
do its duty. And then suddenly came the final failure, 
@ dead stop at the side of the road, a stupid break- 
down. 


_ *Confound it!” roared Don Luis, “We're stuck! Oh, 
‘this is the last straw!” 

~ “Come, Chief, we'll put it right. And we'll pick up 
Sauverand at Paris instead of Chartres, that's all.’" 
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“You infernal ass! The repairs will take an hour| 
‘And then she'll break down again. It’s not petrol, it’ 


The country stretched around them to 
tances, with srtchol around hes $stiaa 
Luis ld 


Mee Masecoctc nha toanght it,” in the hapless ser- 
geant’s own words. Don Luis took him by the shoulders, 
shook him, loaded him with insults and abuse and, finally, 
pushing him against the roadside bank and holding him 
there, said, in a broken voice of mingled hatred and 


her, won't you? T might not be abla ta. My courage — 
fails me when I look at her. The fact is that Lhave never | 
loved before. 

“(There have been other women —but no, those were | 
fleeting fancies —not even that: I don’t even remember 
the past! Whereas Florence ! You must | 
Mazeroux. You must deliver me from her eyes. | 
burn into me like poison. If you don’t deliver me I shall 
Kill her as I killed Dolores — or else they will kill me— 
or—— Oh, I don’t know all the ideas that are driving 
me wild ——! 
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“You see, there's another man,” he explained. “There's 

; whom she loves. Oh, the infamous pair! 
They have killed Fauville and the boy and old Langer- 
nault and those two in the barn and others besides: 
Cosmo Mornington, Vérot, and more still. They are 
monsters, she most of all——- And if you saw her 


He spoke so low that Mazeroux could hardly hear him. 
He had let go his hold of Mazeroux and seemed utterly 
cast down with despair, a surprising symptom in a man 
of his amazing vigour and authority. 

“Come, Chief,” said the sergeant, helping him up. 
“This is all stuff and nonsense. Trouble with women: 
T've had it like everybody else. Mme. Mazeroux— 
yes, I got married while you were away — Mme. Mazeroux 
turned out badly herself, gave me the devil of a time, 
Mme. Mazeroux did, I'll tell you all about it, Chief, 
how Mme. Mazeroux rewarded my kindness.” 

He led Don Luis gently to the car and settled him on 
the front seat. 

“Take a rest, Chief. It’s not very cold and there are 
plenty of furs. The first peasant that comes along at 
daybreak, I'll send him to the next town for what we 
want — and for food, too, for I'm starving. And every- 
thing will come right; it always does with women. All 
you have to do is to kick them out of your life — except 
when they anticipate you and kick themselves out. 
+ + + [was going to tell you: Mme. Mazeroux ——” 

Don Luis was never to learn what had happened with 
Mme. Mazeroux. The most violent catastrophies had 
no effect upon the peacefulness of his slumbers. He was 
asleep almost at once. 
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Tt was late in the morning when he wokeup. Mazeroux 
had hd to wait til seven o'lok before he could al 
cyclist on his way to Chartres. 

‘They made a start at nine o'clock. Don daisies 
covered all his coolness. He turned to his sergeant. 

“I said a lot last night that I did not mean to say. 
However, I don’t regret it. Yes, it is my duty to do 
everything to save Mme. Fauville and to catch the real 
culprit. Only the task falls upon myself; and I swear 
that I shan’t fail in it. This evening Florence Levasseur 
shall sleep in the lockup!” = 

“Til help you, Chief,’ replied Mazeroux, be 
‘tone of voice. 

“T need nobody's help. Hf you touch a single hair of 
her head, I'll do for you. Do you understand?’ 1959 

Yes, Chief.” = 

“Then hold your tongue.” 

His angeerwor dow otaraing snd\ecpcensi ian 
an increase of speed, which seemed to Mazeroux a revenge 
executed upon himself. They raced over the cobblestones 
of Chartres, Rambouillet, Chevreuse, and Versailles re 
ceived the terrifying vision of a thunderbolt tearing across 
them from end to end. —— 

Saint-Cloud, The Bois de Boulogne . 

(On the Place de ls Concorde, os tie’ rnotor:Walt aaa 
toward the ‘Tuileries, Mazeroux objected: 4 ae 

“Aren't you going home, Chief?” te 

“No. There's something more urgent first: we must 
relieve Marie Fauville of her suicidal obsession by letting 
her know that we have discovered the criminals.” 7 

“And then?” lll 

“Then I want to see the Prefect of Police.” ~ 


il 
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“M. Desmalions is away and won't be back till this 
afternoon.” 


“In that case the examining magistrate.” 
“He doesn’t get to the law courts till twelve; and it’s 


Mazeroux was right: there was no one at the law courts. 

Don Luis lunched somewhere close’by; and Mazeroux, 
after calling at the detective office, came to fetch him 
and took him to the magistrate’s corridor. Don Luis’s 
excitement, his extraordinary restlessness, did not fail to 
strike Mazeroux, who asked: 

“Are you still of the same mind, Chief?” 

“More than ever. I looked through the newspapers at 
lunch. Marie Fauville, who was sent to the infirmary 
after her second attempt, has again tried to kill herself 
by banging her head against the wall of the room. They 
have put a straitjacket on her. But she is refusing all 
food. It is my duty to save her.” 

“How?” 

“By handing over the real criminal, I shall inform 
the magistrate in charge of the case; and this evening I 
shall bring you Florence Levasseur dead or alive.” 

“And Sauverand?” 

“Sauverand? That won't take long. Unless ——" 

“Unless what?” 

“Unless I settle his business myself, the miscreant!” 

“Chief!” 

“Ob, dry up!” 

‘There were some reporters near them waiting for par- 
ticulars. He recognized them and went up to them. 

“You can say, gentlemen, that from to-day I am taking 


fruit bearing the marks of her two tows 
“But still —" 

“She is innocent! And that is 
the examining magistrate. She must | 
efforts that are being made in her favour. 
given hope at once. If not, the poor 
self and her death will be on the 


“Could you manage to find out that 
can’t remember where on earth I've 


magistrate, who, ‘ 
asked to see him at once. = one 
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about to enter the room with Mazeroux, when he suddenly 
turned to to his companion with a ery of rage: 

“Jr's he! It was Sauverand in disguise. Stop him! 
He’s made off. Run, can’t you?” 


them, so that, three minutes later, he heard no one more 
behind him. He had rushed down the staircase of the 
“Mousetrap,” and through the subway leading from one 
courtyard to the other. Here two people told him that 
they had met a man walking at a smart pace. 

‘The track was a false one, He became aware of this, 
hunted about, lost a good deal of time, and managed to 
discover that Sauverand had left by the Boulevard du 
Palais and joined a very pretty, fair-haired woman — 
Florence Levasseur, obviously — on the Quai de I"Horloge. 
They had both got into the motor bus that runs from the 
Place Saint-Michel to the Gare Saint-Luzare. 

Don Luis went back to a lonely little street where he 
had left his car in the charge of a boy. He set the en- 
gine going and drove at full spced to the Gare Saints 
Lazare. From the omnibus shelter be went off on a fresh 
track which also proved to be wrong, lost quite another 
hour, returned to the terminus, and ended by learning for 
certain that Florence had stepped by herself into a motor 
bus which would take her toward the Place du Palais- 
Bourbon. Contrary to all his expectations, therefore, 
the girl must haye gone home, 

‘The thought of seeing her again roused his anger to its 
highest pitch. All the way down the Rue Royale and 
across the Place de la Concorde he kept blurting out 
words of revenge and threats which he was itching to 


“Hullo, the Chief!” va 
felt his fears taking definite shape. 
“Look here, is it for me that you and 
hanging about outside my house?” 
“There's a notion, Chief,” replied Ma 
very uncomfortable. “You know that yo 
ail eight!” 
Don Luis gave a start. He understood. 
betrayed his confidence. ‘To obey his scruples: 
‘as well as to rescue the chief from the d 


Perenna clenched his fists in an effort of h 
to stifle his boiling rage. It was a 
received a sudden intuition of all the 
mad jealousy had made him commit since: 
and a presentiment of the irreparable d 
result from them. ‘I'he conduct of 
from him. 


in eats 58 
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spluttered 

“It was quite by uccident, I met the Prefect, who 
was back. We spoke of the young lady’s business. And, 
as it happened, they had discovered that the photograph 
—you know, the photograph of Florence Levasseur which 
the Prefect lent you—well, they have discovered that 
you faked it. And then when I mentioned the name of 
Florence, the Prefect remenibered that that was the name.’ 
“Have you the warrant?” Don Luis repeated, in « 
harsher tone. 

“Well, you sce, I couldn't help it . . . M. Des- 
malions, the magistrate——" 

Tf the Place du Palais'Bourbon had been deserted at 
that moment, Don Luis would certainly have relieved him- 
self by a swinging blow administered to Mazeroux’s chin 
according to the most scientific rules of the noble art. 
And Mazeroux foresaw this contingency, for he pradently 
kept as far away as possible and, to appease the chief's 
anger, intended a whole litany of excuses: 

“Tt was for your good, Chief, . . . I had to do it 
+ «+ + Only think! You yourself told me: ‘Rid me of 
the creature!’ said you. ‘I'm too weak. You'll arrest 
her, won't you? Her eyes burn into me—like poison! 
Well, Chief, could I help it? No, I couldn’t, could I? 

as the deputy chief—” 

“Ah! So Weber knows?’ 

“Why, yes! The Prefect is a little suspicious of you 
‘since he understood about the faking of the portrait. So 
‘M. Weber is coming back in an hour, perhaps, with rein- 
forcements. Welt, 2 was saying, the deputy chicf had 
Icarnt that the woman who used to go to Gaston Snuve- 












“Yes, yes,” he said aloud. “The drama 
an end. Flormce 3¢/about ‘to “pay er 


Tae a peter beep ta) 
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“Is Mile. Levasseur in?” 

“Yes, sir, she's in her room.” 

“She was away yesterday, wasn’t she?” 

“Yes, sir, she received a telegram asking her to go to 


in the boudoir next to my bedroom.” 

was a small room on the second floor which had 
once been « lady's boudoir, and he preferred it to hie 
study since the at t at murder of which he had been 
object. He was quicter up there, farther away; 


had followed him into the courtyard and 
was keeping close behind him, apparently unobserved by 
Perenna, who having so far appeared not to notice it. He 
now, however, took the sergeant by the arm and led him 
to the front stops. 
“All is going well. T was afraid that Florence, suspect~ 
ing something, might not have come back, But she prob- 
ably doesn’t know that I saw her yesterday. She ean’t 


‘They went across the hall and up the stairs to the first 
floor. Mazeroux rubbed his hands, 

“So you've come to your senses, Chief?” 

MAt any rate D've made up my mind. I will not, do 
you hear, I will not have Mme. Fauville kill herself; and, 
‘as there is no other way of preventing that catastrophe, 
T shall sacrifice Florence.” 





the 
his handkerchi 
0 ends of these he fastened to a couple of at: 


As Mazeroux was slowly coming to himself, 
said: 

“I think you have all you want 
nupkins—something in your mouth in case ; 
gry. Eat at your ease. And then take a littl 
you'll wake up as fresh as paint.” 

He locked him in and glanced at his watch, 

“I have an hour before me. Capital!” 

Al that moment his intention was to. insul 
‘to throw up all her scandalous crimes in her 
this way, to force a written and signed conf 


would see. Perhaps he would put Florence 
and carry her off to some refuge from which, 
for a hostage, he would be able to in 








‘The other did not reply. Don Luis 
“Speak, will you? Speak! If not 

But Florence ran into the room, She pas 
without his trying to stop her, flung her: 
Sauverand, and, taking no heed of Per 
said: 
“Why did you come? You promised me t 
wouldn’t. You swore it to me. Gol” 
Sauverand released himself and forced 
“Let me be, Florence. 1 promised o 
sure you. Let me be.” 
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“No, I will not!” exclaimed the girl eagerly, “It’s 
madness! I won't have you say a single word. Oh, 
please, please stop!" 
He bent over her and smoothed her forehead, separating 
her muss of golden hair. 
“Tet me do things my own way, Florence,” he said 





She was silent, as though disarmed by the gentleness 
‘of his voice; and he whispered more words which Don 
nis could not hear and which seemed to convince her. 

Perenna had not moved. He stood opposite them 
with his arm outstretched and his finger on the trigger, 
aiming at the enemy. When Sauverand addressed Flor- 
ence by her Christian name, he started from head to foot 
and his finger trembled. What miracle kept him from 
shooting? By what supreme effort of will did he stifle 
the jealous hatred that burnt him like fire? And here 
was Sauverand daring to stroke Florence’s hair! 

He lowered his arm. He would kill them later, do 
with them what he pleased, since they were in his power, 
| and since nothing henceforth could snatch them from 
his vengeance. 
He took Sauverand’s two revolvers and laid them in a 
drawer. Then he went back to the door, intending to 
lock it. But hearing a sound on the first-floor landing, 
he leant over the balusters. The butler was coming 
‘upstairs with a tray in his hand. 

“What is it now?” 

“An urgent letter, sir, for Sergeant Mazeroux.” 

“Sergeant Mazcroux is with me. Give me the letter 
and don't let me be disturbed again.” 

He tore open the envelope. The letter, hurriedly writ- 





He had ceased to think of his motor st 
low. He no longer dreamt of flight with 
1 a eel ee 
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“Let us talk.” 

Owing to the narrow dimensions of the room they were 
all so close together that Don Luis felt as if he were almost 
touching the man whom he loathed from the very bottom 
ofhisheart. Their two chairs were hardly a yard asunder. 
A long table, covered with books, stood between them 
and the windows, which, hollowed out of the very thick 
wall, formed a recess, as is usual in old houses. 

Plorence had turned her chair away from the light, 
and Don Luis could not see her face clearly. But he 
looked straight into Gaston Sauverand’s face and watched 
it with cager curiosity; and his anger was heightened by 
the sight of the still youthful features, the expressive 
mouth, and the intelligent eyes, which were fine in spite 
of their hardness. 

“Well? Speak!” said Don Luis, in a commanding 
tone. “I have agreed to a truce, but a momentary truce, 
just long enough to say whut is necessary. Are you 
afraid now that the time has arrived? Do you regret 
the step which you have taken?” 

‘The man smiled calmly and said: 

“Tam afraid of nothing, and I do not regret coming, 
for I have a very strong intuition that we can, that we 
‘are bound to, come to an understanding.” 

Spe eetesteciding |" protented Don Sisk withine eee 
“Why not?” 

“A compact! ‘Ancelllaness hetweensjcbleniamaal™ 

“Why not? It isa thought which I had already enter- 
tained more than once, which took a more precise shape 
in the magistrates’ corridor, and which finally decided 
‘me when I read the announcement which you caused to 
be made in the special edition of this paper: ‘Sensational 





quickly as you can. It is to your 
than to mine,” 
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in the barn — you know where — the barn with the two 
skeletons hanging from the rafters: yesterday — you re+ 
member — the scythe, the relentless scythe, which nearly 


“Well, then, the game is lost. You must pay up; and 
all the more so as you have foolishly put your heads into 
the lion’s mouth.” 

“T don’t understand. What does all this mean?” 

“It simply means that they know Florence Levasseur, 
that they know you are both here, that the house is 
surrounded, and that Weber, the deputy chief detective, 
is on his way.” 

Sauverand appeared disconcerted by this unexpected 
threat. Florence, standing beside him, had turned 
livid. A mad anguish distorted her features. She 
stammered: 

“Oh, it is awful! No, no, I can’t endure it!” 

And, rushing at Don Luis: 

“Coward! Coward! It’s you who are betraying us! 
Coward! Oh, I knew that you were capable of the mean- 
est treachery! There you stand like an executioner! Oh, 
you villain, you coward!” \ 

‘She fell into her chair, exhausted and sobbing, with her 
hand to her face. 

Don Luis turned away. Strange to say, he experienced 
no sense of pity; and Florence's tears affected him ne 
‘more than her insults had done, no more than if he had 
never loved the girl. He was glad of this release, The 

But, when he once more stood in front of them after 
taking a few steps acrosr the room, he saw that they were 





thing, what I can tell you is not m 
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you to believe it, but to listen to it as if 1 were possibly 
telling the truth, the whole truth.” 

And he expressed himself in the following words: 

“J never met Hippolyte and Marie Fauville, though 
1 used to correspond with them —you will remember 
that we were all cousins— until five years ago, when 
chance brought us together at Palmero, ‘They were pass 
ing the winter there while their new house on the Boule- 
vard Suchet was being built. 

“We spent five months at Palmero, seeing one another 
daily. Hippolyte and Marie were not on the best of terms, 
One evening after they had been quarrelling more vio- 
lently than usual I found her crying. Her tears upset 
me and I could not longer conceal my secret, Thad loved 
Marie from the first moment when we met. I was to 
Jove her always and to love her more and more.” 

“You lie!" cried Don Luis, losing his sclf-restraint. 
“T saw the two of you yesterday in the train that brought 
you back from Alengon ——” 

Gaston Sauverand looked at Florence. She sat silent, 
with her hands to her face and her elbows on her knees, 
Without replying to Don Luis’s exclamation, he went on: 

“Marie also loved me. She admitted it, but made me 
awear that I would never try to obtain from her more than 
the purest friendship would allow. Ikeptmyoath. We 
enjoyed a few weeks of incomparable i Hippo- 
Iyte Fanville, who had become enamoured of a music-hall 
singer, was often away. 

“T took a good deal of trouble with the physical train- 
eae ee pe asiond, wien hele 

it should be. And we also had with us, between us, the 
best of friends, the most devoted and affectionate coun- 





Mle She write ay 
in fact — Ee Lim ess: tL 
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extolled in it as a goddess, Kneeling down to write, I 
sang litanies of her beauty, and I also used to invent, as 
@ poor compensation, wholly imaginary scenes, in which 
she said all the things which she might have said but did 
not, and promised me all the happiness which we had 
voluntarily renounced. 
“Hippolyte Fauville found the diary. . . . His 
anger was something terrible. His first impulse was to 
get rid of Marie. But in the face of his wife's attitude, 
of the proofs of her innocence which she supplied, of her 
inflexible refusal to consent to a divorce, and of her promise 
never to sce me again, he recovered his calmness. . . 
Tieft,'with death in my soul. Florence left, too, dismissed, 
And never, mark me, never, since that fatal hour, did I 
exchange a single word with Marie. But an indestructible 
Tove united us, a love which neither absence nor time was 
‘to weaken.” 

He stopped for a moment, as though to read in Don Luis’s 
face the effect produced by his story. Don Luis did not 
conceal his anxious attention, What astonished him 
‘most was Gaston Sauverand’s extraordinary calmness, 
‘the peaceful expression of his eyes, the quiet ease with 
which he set forth, without hurrying, almost slowly and 
80 very simply, Fea nab tarenpane Messe 

“What an actor!” he 

And as he thought it, he a aeaevern that Marie Fau- 
ville had given him the same impression. Was he then 
‘to hark back to his first conviction and believe Marie 
guilty, a dissembler like ber accomplice, a dissembler like 
Florence? Or was he to attribute a certain honesty to 
‘that man? 

He asked: 
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“Tt was a warm and fine night and, as luck would have 
it, Marie was at her window. She saw me, I was sure 
of it, and knew me; and my happiness was so great that 

legs shook under me as I walked away. 

“ After that I passed in front of her house every Wednes- 
day evening; and Marie was nearly always there, giving 
me this unhoped-for and ever-new delight, in spite of 
the fact that her social duties, her quite natural love of 
amusement, and her husband's position obliged her to go 
out a great deal.” 

“Quick! Why can’t you hurry?” said Don Luis, urged 
by his longing to know more. “Look sharp and come 
to the facts. Speak!” 

_ He had become suddenly afraid lest he should not hear 
the remainder of the explanation; and he suddenly per- 
ceived that Gaston Sauverand’s words were making their 
way into his mind as words that were perhaps not un- 
true. Though he strove to fight against them, they 
“were stronger than his prejudices and triumphed over his 
“arguments. 


‘The fact is, that deep down in his soul, tortured with 


|) Jove and jealousy, there was something that 


disposed 
him to believe this man in whom hitherto he had seen 
only a hated rival, and who was so loudly proclaiming, in 
Florence’s very presence, his love for Marie. 
“Hurry!” he repeated. “Every minute is precious!” 
“1 shall not hurry. All my words were carefully 
‘thought out before I decided to speak. Every one of 
‘them is essential. Not one of them can be omitted, 
for you will find the solution of the problem not in facts 

















presented anyhow, separated one from the other, but in 





Rete sheet iat ersaddi eevee aa oa 
full value, the other listening attentively 
‘every one of those words; both control 

ment: both as calm in appearance as th 
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seeking the philosophical solution in a case of conscience. 
What was going on outside did not matter. ‘What was 

_ to happen presently did not count, 

Before all, whatever the consequences of their inactivity 
at this moment when the circle of the police was closing 
in around them, before all it was necessary that one should 
speak and the other listen. 

“We are coming,” said Sauverand, in his grave voice, 
“we are coming to the most important events, to those 
of which the interpretation, which is new to you, but 
strictly true, will make you believe in our good faith. 
i! luck having brought me across Hippolyte Fauville’s 
path in the course of one of my walks in the Bois, I took 

\ the precaution of changing my abode and went to live in 
the little house on the Boulevard Richard-Wallace, where 
Florence came to see me several times. 

“*T was even careful to keep her visits a secret and, more- 
over,to refrain from corresponding with her except through 
the poste restante. 1 was therefore quite easy in my mind. 

“T worked in perfect solitude and in complete security. 
expected nothing. No danger, no possibility of danger, 
‘threatened us. And, I may say, to use a commonplace but 

very accurate expression, that what happened came as an 
tielate bolt from tho bive, Theard at the same time, 
when the Prefect of Police and his men broke into my 
house and proceeded to arrest me, I heard at the same 
time and for the first time of the murder of Hippolyte 
Fauville, the murder of Edmond, and the arrest of my 
adored Marie.” 

_“Trapossible!”” cried Don Luis, in a renewed tone of 

wrath, “Impossible! Those facts were a fort- 
‘old. I cannot allow that you had not heard of them." 
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| tired life which I was leading from necessity and from 
choice. And, I repeat, I knew nothing. 

“The thunderbolt was unexpected. And it was pre- 
cisely for this reason, you must understand, that the shock 
produced in me an equally unexpected reaction, a state 
of mind diametrically opposed to my real nature, an 
outburst of my most savage and primitive instincts. 
Remember, Monsieur, that they had laid hands upon 
what to me was the most sacred thing on earth. Marie 

was in prison. Marie was accused of committing two 
murders! . . . I went mad. 
; “At first controlling myself, playing a part with the 

Prefect of Police, then overthrowing every obstacle, shoot- 
ing Chief Inspector Ancenis, shaking off Sergeant Maze- 
"roux, jumping from the window, I had only one thought 
in my head — that of escape. Once free, I should save 
Marie. Were there people in my way? So much the 
| worse for them, 

“By what right did those people dare to attack the 
most blameless of women? I killed only one man that 
day! I would have killed ten! I would have killed 
| twenty! What was Chief Inspector Ancenis’s life to me? 
| What cared I for the lives of any of those wretches? 
_ They stood between Marie and myself; and Marie was 

in prison!” 

_ Gaston Ssuverand made an effort which contracted 
| every muscle of his face to recover the coolness that was 
gradually leaving him. He succeeded in doing so, but 
| his voice, nevertheless, remained tremulous, and the fever 
| with which he was consumed shook his frame in a manner 
which he was unable to conceal. 
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moment, was impressive toa degree, 


impassive under Don Luis Pormns's gael 
unable to discern on her sealed fate any 
‘apne parapet ie 
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‘It was Lupin whom she spied upon, day by day, in this 
house. It was Lupin whom she heard one morning tele~ 
phoning to Sergeant Mazeroux and rejoicing in my immi- 
nent arrest. It was to save me from Lupin that she let 
down the iron curtain in front of him, at the risk of an 
accident, and took @ taxi to the corner of the Boulevard 
Richard-Wallace, where she arrived too late to warn me, 
as the detectives had already entered my house, but in 
ime to sereen me from their pursuit. 

“Her mistrust and terror-stricken hatred of you were 
told to me in an instant,” Sauverand declared. “During 
the twenty minutes which we employed in throwing our 
assailants off the scent, she hurriedly sketehed the main 
lines of the business and described to me in » few words 
‘the leading part which you were playing in it; and we 
then and there prepared » counter-attack upon you, so 
that you might be suspected of complicity. 

“While I was sending a message to the Prefect of Police, 
Florence went home and hid under the cushions of your 
‘sofa the end of the stick which I had kept in my hand 
without thinking. It was an ineffective parry and missed 
its aim. But the fight had begun; and I threw myself 


efistiresniember'that. 1 waa ‘a'student, man leaitinga 
solitary life, but also an ardent lover. T would have 
‘spent all my life in work, asking no more from fate than 
‘to see Marie at her window from time to time at night. 
‘But, once she was being persecuted, another man arose Li 
within me, a man of action, bungling, certainly, and in- 
experienced, but » man who was ready tostick at nothing, 
‘and who, not knowing how to save Marie Fauville, had 


a Fiee reprdecken, hee th " 
FPitipe havo.maored ave, tnt, T2spRSTAO 
mad; and your death | seemed to 








nocent of all the shame which he had 
on the strength of events. 
Nevertheless, he did not yet give in. 
Florence possibly be innocent? No, no, 

his eyes, which had seen, and the evidence 
which had judged, both rebelled against 
tention. 
He would not admit that Florence co 


iss 
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different from what she really was to him: a crafty, cun- 





skill amounting to genius, until it was no longer possible 
to differentiate between the false and the truc, or to dis- 
‘tinguish the light from the darkness. 

He was lying! He was lying! And yet how sweet 


acts which she loathed, but free of all crime, free of re- 
morse, humane and pitiful, with her clear eyes and her 
snow-white hands! And how good it was to yield to 
this fantastic dream! 

Gaston Sauverand was watching the face of his former 
enemy, Standing close to Don Luis, his features lit up 
with the expression of feelings and passions which he no 
longer strove to check, he asked, in a low voice: 

“You believe me, don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Perenna, hardening himself to 
resist the man’s influence. 

“You must!” cried Sauverand, with a fierce outburst 
‘of violence, ‘You must believe in the strength of my 
Tove. It is the cause of everything. My hatred for you 
‘comes only from my love. Marie is my life. If she were 
dead, there would be nothing for me to do but die. Oh, 
this morning, when I read in the papers that the poor 
woman had opened her veins — and through your fault, 
after Hippolyte’s letters accusing her —I did not want 
‘to kill you so much as to inflict upon you the most bar- 
barous tortures! My poor Marie, what a martyrdom she 
muust be enduring! . 

HAs you were not back, Florence and I wandered 


i 





ing, he stammered: 
“Save her, Fimplore you! "You bave tt ia.y 
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Yes, you can do anything. I learnt to know you in 
ing you against me; there is a luck that protects you. 
You are different from other men. Why, the mere fact 
of your not killing me at once, though I had pursued you 
so savagely, the fact of your listening to the inconceivable 
truth of the innocence of all three of us and accepting it 
as admissible, surely these constitute an unprecedented 
miracle. 

“While I was waiting for you and preparing to speak 
to you, I received an intuition of it all!” he exclaimed. “I 
saw clearly that the man who was proclaiming Marie’s 
innocence with nothing to guide him but his reason, I saw 
that this man alone could save her and that he would 
save her. Ah, I beseech you, save her — and save her at 
once. Otherwise it will be too late. 

“In a few days Marie will have ended her life. She 
cannot go on living in prison. You sec, she means to 
die. No obstacle can prevent her, Can any one be 
prevented from committing suicide? And how horrible 
if she were to die! . . . Oh, if the law requires a 
criminal I will confess anything that I am asked to, I 
Beene Sect every’ changniandl Day. xray Temas 
provided that Marie is free! Save her! . . . Idid 
not know, I do not yet know the best thing to be done! 
Save her from prison and death, save her, for God's sake, 
save her!” 

‘Tears flowed down his anguish-stricken face. Florence 
also was crying, bowed down with sorrow, And Perenna 
suddenly felt the most terrible dread steal over him. 

_ Although, ever since the beginning of the interview, a 
fresh conviction hnd gradually been mastering him, it 
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was only a3 it were a glance that he 

Betienly beige (od teat He eae 

words was unrestricted, and 0 : 

Bt is vdeo renee ties ob d 

think, but © woman whose eyes did not lie and C 
face and soul were alike beautiful, ie 

Suddenly he learnt that the two people before him, es 
well as Marie Fauville, for love of whom they had 
so unskilful a fight, were imprisoned in an 
which their efforts would not succeed in breaking. And 
that circle traced by an unknown hand he, Perenna, had 
ene thes excand shewith Salas 
termination. 

“If only it is not too late!” he muttered. 

His staggered undér the chock of thé sedisationiaa 
ideas that crowded upon him. Everything clashed in 
his brain with tragic violence: certainty, joy, dism 
despair, fury. He was struggling in the clutches 
most hideous nightmare; and he already seemed to, 
detective’s heavy hand descending on Florence's shoulder, 


“Come away! Come away!” he cried, starting up in | 


alarm. “Tt is madness to remain!” 
“But the house is surrounded,” Sauyerand Objeobesie 
“And then? Se oe ea a 
second ——? No, no, come! We must fight side by 
side. T shall still entertain some doubts, that is certain. 
You must destroy them; and we will save Mme, Fanyille.” 
“But the detectives round the house?” F 
“We'll manage them.” 
“Weber, the deputy chief?” aye 
“He's not here. And as long as he’s not here T'll take 
everything on myself. Come, follow me, but at some 











Ree 

ae ‘With Weber at the head. 
any attempt to force a way out would hay 
we Did you let him in?” he asked, 
“You did not tell me not to, sir.” 


“He asked me to take him to the fi 
pected to find you in your study, 


Perenna thought for « moment and 
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“Tell him that you have not found me and that you 
are going to look for me in Mile. Levasseur’s rooms. Per- 
haps he will go with you. All the better if he does.” 

And he locked the door again. 

The struggle through which he had just passed did 
gia bel on 3e how gaa aon teenlieeene 
now that he was called upon to act, he recovered that won- 
derful composure which never abandoned him at decisive 
moments. He went up to Florence. She was very pale 
and was silently weeping. He said: 

“You must not be frightened, Mademoiselle. If you 
obey me implicitly, you will have nothing to fear.” 

She did not reply and he saw that she still mistrusted 
him. And he almost rejoiced at the thought that he 
would compel her to believe in him, 

“Listen to me,” he said to Sauverand. “In case I 
should not succeed after all, there are still several things 

| which you must explain.” 

“What are they?” asked Sauverand, who had lost none 

| of his coolness. 

‘Then, collecting all his riotous thoughts, resolved to 
omit nothing, but at the same time to speak only what 
‘was essential, Don Luis asked, in a calm voice: 
| “Where were you on the morning hefore the murder, 
| when a man carrying an ebony walking-stick and answer- 

ing to your description entered the Café du Pont-Neuf 

immediately after Inspector Vérot?” 

“At home.” 

“Are you sure that you did not go out?” 

“Absolutely sure. And I am also sure that I have never 
been to the Café du Pont-Neuf, of which I had never even 
beard.” 


good would it have done? On the 
ending greater weight to the accusation. 
what happened when Hippolyte Fauville’s 
pearing one by one, revealed to the police: 
known motives of the crimes imputed to us, 
each other.” 
“How do you explain the letters?” - 
“IT can't explain them. We did not know o 
jealousy. He kept it to himself. And 
did he suspect us? What can have put 
that we meant to kill him? Where did h 
come from? It is a m 
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“(And the marks of the teeth, those marks which were 
undoubtedly made by Mme. Fauville?”” 
“T don’t know. It is all incomprehensible.” 
“You don't know cither what she can have done after 
leaving the opera between twelve and two in the morn- 
ing?” 


“No. She was evidently lured into a trap. But how 
and by whom? And why does she not say what she was 
doing? More mystery.” 

“You were seen that evening, the evening of the mur- 
ders, at Auteuil station. What were you doing there?” 

“Twas going to the Boulevard Suchet and I passed 
under Marie’s windows. Remember that it was a Wednes- 
day. Icame back on the following Wednesday, and, still 
knowing nothing of the tragedy or of Marie's arrest, I 
came back again on the second Wednesday, which was 
Be ee ane eked 

informed Sergeant Mazeroux against me. 

“Another thing. Did you laiow of the Mornington 
inheritance?” 

“No, nor Florence either; and we have every reason to 
think that Marie and her husband knew no more about 
it than we did.” 

“That barn at Damigni: was it the first time that you 
had entered it?” 

“Yes; and our astonishment at the sight of the two 
skeletons hanging from the rafters equalled yours.” 

Don Luis was silent. He cast about for a few seconds 
| abel aden pil ee RCS Then 


Bre ialiteastedto tae Are you, on your side, 
_ certain that everything that is necessary has been said?” 





cheered him on the eve of his great . 
Florence Levasscur's life and liberty ' 
the consequences of a defeat seemed to 
death. 


Through the window on the landing Bem 
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tives guarding the courtyard. He counted six of them. 
And he also saw the deputy chief at one of the windows of 
his study, watching the courtyard and keeping in touch 
with his detectives. 

“By Jove!” he thought, “he’s sticking to his post. It 
will be a tough job. He suspects something. ' However, 
Jet’s make a start!” 

He went through the drawing-room and entered his 
study, Weber saw him. The two enemies were face to face, 

There was a few seconds’ silence before the duel opened, 
the duel which was bound to be swift and vigorous, with- 
out the least sign of weakness or distraction on either side. 
Tt could not last longer than three minutes. 

The deputy chief's face bore an expression of mingled 
joy and anxiety. For the first time he had permission, 
he had orders, to fight that accursed Don Luis, against 
whom he had never yet been able to satisfy his hatred. 
And his delight was all the greater because he held every 
trump, whereas Don Luis had put himself in the wrong 
by defending Florence Levasseur and tampering with the 
girl's portrait. On the other hand, Weber did not for 
get that Don Luis was identical with Arsne Lupin; and 
this consideration caused him a certain uneasiness. He 
was obviously thinking: 

“The least blunder, and I'm done for.” 

He crossed swords with a jest. 

“T see that you were not in Mile. Levasseur’s lodge, 
5 your man 

“My man epéke in accordance with my instructions 
I was in my bedroom, upstairs. But I wanted to finish 
the job before I came down.” 

“And is it done?” 
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“I never told you that he was.” 

“No, but your butler ——” at 

“The ‘butler ‘made:a’ mistake. Mazeroux went out a 
few minutes before you came.” 

“It's funny,” said Weber, watching Don Luis closely, 
“but my men all think he’s here. They hayen’t scen 
him go out.” 

“They haven't seen him go out?” echoed Don Luis, 
pretending to feel anxious, “But, then, where can he 
be? He told me he wanted to have his thumb scen to.”” 


The deputy chief was growing more and more suspicious. 
Evidently Perenna was trying to get rid of him by send- 
ing him in search of the 


sergeant. 

“T will send one of my men,” he said. | “Isthe chemist’s 
near?” 

“Just around the corner, in the Rue de Bourgogne. 
Besides, we can telephone.” 

“Oh, we can telephone!” muttered Weber. 

‘He was quite at a loss and looked like a man who does 
not know what is going to happen next. He moved slowly 
toward the instrument, while barring the way to Dou 
Luis to prevent his escaping. Don Luis therefore re- 
treated to the telephone box, as if forced to do so, took 
down the receiver with one hand, and, calling, “Hullo! 
Hullo! Saxe, 2409,” with the other band, which was 
resting the wall, he cut one of the wires with a 
pair of pliers which he had taken off the table as he passed. 

“Hullo! Are you there? Is that 2400? Are you the 
chemist? . . . Hullo! . . . Sergeant Mazeroux 
of the detective service is with you, isn't he? Eh? 
What? What do you say? Butit’s tooawful! Are you 
sure? Do you mean to say the wound is poisoned?” 





“And, whatever you do, d 


shan’t be burt, I promise you. 
dark cell for a naughty little boy. 
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Don “A pretty trick, but a bit expensive. Good- 
bye, Mornington inheritance! Good-bye, Don Luis Per- 
enna! And now, my dear Lupin, if you don’t want Weber 





i open window. 
“You're not making half enough noise, deputy!” cried! 
Don Luis. “Let's see what we can do.” 
He took his revolver and fired off three bullets, one of 


Attracted by the shots and the noise, the detectives 
were already rushing through the hall and up the staircase, 
When they reached the first floor and had gone through 
the anteroom, as the drawing-room doors were locked, 
the only outlet open to them was the passage, at the end 





shouted: 
“Victory! The road is clear!” 

‘The boudoir door was opposite. He 
peated: . 
“Victory! But there’s not a second 

” 


me. 
He entered. A stifled oath escaped his 





io 
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the which formed a very wide box underneath the 
casement, had the top of its woodwork raised and resting 
against the panes, exactly like the lid of a chest. And 
inside the open chest he saw the upper rungs of a narrow 
descending ladder. 





In a second, Don Luis conjured up the whole story of 
the past: Count Malonyi’s ancestress hiding in the old 
family mansion, escaping the search of the perquisitors, 
and in this way living throughout the revolutionary 
troubles. Everything was explained. A passage con- 
trived in the thickness of the wall led to some distant 
outlet. And this was how Florence used to come and go 
through the house; this was how Gaston went in and out 
in all security; and this also was how both of them were 
able to enter his room and surprise his secrets. 

“Why not have told me?” he wondered. “A lingering 


seribbled the following lines in peneil: 


“We are trying to escape so as not to compromise you. If 
we are caught, it can’t be helped. The great thing is that you 
should be free. All our hopes are centred in you.” 


Below were two words written by Florence: 

“Save Marie.” 

“Ab,” be murmured, disconcerted by the turn of events 
and not knowing what to decide, “ “why, oh, why did they 


not obey my instructions? We are separated now ——" 
Downstairs the detectives were battering at the door 






This time, he knew where he was. The 
‘was not secret, as it led to the Place du P 
but nevertheless very safe, was that which Sa 
generally used when Florence admitted him. 
Don Luis therefore went through the ¢ 
and down the steps and, a little way before 
came upon the cellar stairs. He ran down 








soon recognized the low door that served to admit the 
wine-casks. The daylight filtered in through a small, 
grated spy-hole. He groped till he found the lock. Glad 
to have come to the end of his expedition, he opened the 
door. 

“Hang it all!” he growled, leaping back and clutching 
Spam Wish he munnaageel fo Santen avalas 

‘Two policemen in uniform were guarding the exit, 
two policemen who had tried to seize him as he appeared, 

Where did those two men come from? Had they pre- 
vented the escape of Sauverand and Florence? But in 
that case Don Luis would have met the two fugitives, as 
he had come by exactly the same road as they. 

“No,” he thought, “they effected their flight before 
the exit was watched. But, by Jove! it's my turn to 
clear out; and that’s not easy. Shall I let myself be 

in my burrow like a rabbit?” 
went up the cellar stairs again, intending to hasten 
matters, to slip into the courtyard through the outhouses, 
to jump into his motor, and to clear a way for himself. 
But, when he was just reaching the yard, near the coach- 
house, he saw four detectives, four of those whom he had 
| imprisoned, come up waving their arms and shouting, 
And he also became aware of a regular uproar near the 
main gate and the porter’s lodge. A number of men were 
| all talking together, raising their voices in violent dis- 


cussion, 

Perhaps he might profit by this opportunity to steal 
outside under cover of the disorder. At the risk of being 
seen, he put out his head, And what he saw astounded 


| 
him. 
Gaston Sauverand stood with his back to the wall of 


“wall?” 
- “The beggar went back into the cellar” 
| Weber gave a shout of delight. 


Cee of resisting the police! 
We shall beable tonmask 





‘of a secret cupboard at the back of the alcove; behind 
the curtains of the bed. 

‘Once inside the passage, he went up the first staircase, 
followed the long corridor contrived in the wall, climbed 
the ladder leading to the boudoir, and, perceiving that 
this second trapdoor fitted the woodwork so closely that 
‘no one could suspect anything, he closed it over him, A 
few minutes later he heard the noise of men making a 
search above his head. 

And so, on the twenty-fourth of May, at five o'clock 
in the afternoon, the position was as follows: Florence 
Levasseur with a warrant out against her, Gaston Sauve- 
rand in prison, Maric Fauville in prison and refusing all 
food, and Don Luis, who believed in their innocence and 
who alone could have saved them, Don Luis was being 
blockaded in his own house and hunted down by a score 
of detectives. 

As for the Mornington inheritance, there could be no 
more question of that, because the legatee, in his turn, 
had set himself in open rebellion against society. 

“Capital!” said Don Luis, with a grin. “This is life 
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HEN Lupin afterward told me this episode of the 
athe sl a ios a certain self- 


Spices cocstuteed cai na, aad int emcees 
still, aa one of the most amazing victories on which T am 
entitled to pride myself, is that I was able to admit Sauve- 
rand and Marie Fauville’s innocence on the spot, as a 
problem solved once and for all. It was a first-class 
performance, I swear, and surpassed the most famous 
deductions of the most famous investigators both in psy+ 
chological value and in detective merit. 

“After all, taking everything into account, there was 
not the shadow of a fresh fact to enable me to alter the 
verdict. The charges accumulated against the two pris- 
‘oners were the sume, and were so grave that no examining 
magistrate would have hesitated for a second to commit 
them for trial, nor any jury to bring them in guilty. I 
will not speak of Marie Fauville: you had only to think 
of the marks of her teeth to be absolutely certain. But 
Gaston Sauverand, the son of Vietor Sauverand and con- 
sequently the heir of Cosmo Mornington — Gaston Sau- 
yerand, the man with the ebony walking-stick and the 
murderer of Chief Inspector Ancenis —was he not just 
as quilty as Marie Fauville, incriminated with ber by 
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might still assail me, whatever darkness might still en- 
shroud this or that part of the adventure. I therefore 
believed. And, believing, I acted according to my belief.” 
Acting, to Don Luis Perenna, during those hours of 


For the truth was there. Sauverand had said 20 and 
Perenna did not doubt it. ‘The whole sinister affair, all 


all that could explain the undoing of Sauverand and 
Florence — all this lay in Sauverand’s story. Don Luis 
had only to understand, and the truth would appear like 
the moral which we draw from some obscure fable. 
Don Luis did not once deviate from his method. If 
any objection suggested itself to his mind, he at once 


“Very well. It may be that 1 am wrong and that 
Sauverand’s story will not enlighten me on any point 
capable of guiding me. It may be that the truth lies 
outside it. But am I in a position to get at the truth in 
any other way? All that I possess as an instrument of 








the night, he gave a start. He took 
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the light of his electric lamp be saw that it was seventeen 
minutes to twelve. 

“So at seventeen minutes to twelve at night,” he said, 
“I fathomed the mystery.” 

He tried to control his emotion, but it was too great; . 
and his nerves were so immensely staggered by the trial 
that he begun to shed teurs. He had caught sight of the 
appalling truth, all of a sudden, as when at night one 
half sees a landscape under a lightning-flash. 

‘There is nothing more unnerving than this sudden 
illumination when we have been groping and struggling 
in the dark. Already exhausted by his physical efforts 
and by the want of food, from which he was 
to suffer, he felt the shock so intensely that, without caring: 
to think « moment longer, he managed to go to sleep, or, 
rather, to sink into sleep, as one sinks into the healing 
waters of a bath. 

When he woke, in the small hours, alert and well despite 
‘the discomfort of his couch, he shuddered on thinking of 
the theory which he had accepted; and his first instinct 
was to doubt it. He had, so to speak, no time. 

All the proofs came rushing to his mind of their own 
accord and at once transformed the theory into one of 
those certainties which it would be madness to deny. Tt 
was that and nothing else. As he had foreseen, the truth 
Jay recorded in Sauverand’s story. And he had not been 
mistaken, cither, in saying to Mazeroux that the manner 
in which the mysterious letters appeared had put him 
on the track of the truth. 

And the truth was terrible, He felt, at the thought of 
it, the same fears that had maddened Inspector Vérot 
when, already tortured by the poison. he stammered: 
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Don Luis recognized the Prefect of Police by his voice; 
‘and the question put by the Prefect told him, first, that 
Mazeroux had been released from the dark closet where 
he had bound him up, and, secondly, that the sergeant 
was in the next room! Fortunately, the sliding panel 
had worked without the least sound; and Don Luis was 
able to overhear the conversation between the two men, 

“No, nothing new, Monsieur le Préfet,” replied Maze- 
roux. 

“That's funny. ‘The confounded fellow must be some~ 
where. Or can he have got away over the roof?” 

“Impossible, Monsieur le Préfet,” said a third voice, 
which Don Luis recognized ns that of Weber, the deputy 
chief detective. “Impossible. We made certain yester- 
day, that unless he has wings ——” 

“Then what do you think, Weber?” 

“1 think, Monsieur le Préfet, that he is concealed in 
the house. This is an old house and probably contains 
some safe hiding-place ——” 

“Of course, of course,” said M. Desmalions, whom 
Don Luis, peeping through the curtains, saw walking to 
and fro in front of the aleove. “You're right; and we 
shall catch him in his burrow. Only, is it really necessary ?”” 

“Monsieur le Préfet!” 

“Well, you know my opinion on the subject, which is 
also the Prime Minister's opinion. Unearthing Lupin 
would be a blunder which we should end by regretting. 
After all, he’s become an honest man, you know; he’s 
useful to us and he does no harm ——” 

“No harm, Monsicur le Préfet? Do you think so?” 

‘M. Desmalions burst out laughing. 





Volume VIII. You will see that, 
¢olumes, the inside is empty and the bindin, 
receptacle for hiding documents.” 

“Yes. What sort of documents?” 

“Here they are: sheets of paper, blank shee 
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three. One of them gives a list of the dates on which the 
mysterious letters were to appear.” 

“Oho!” said M, Desmalions. “That's a crushing 
piece of evidence against Florence Levasseur. And also 
it tells us where Don Luis got his list from.” 

Perenna listened with surprise: he had utterly forgotten 
this particular; and Gaston Sauverand had made no refer- 
ence to it in his narrative. And yet it was a strange and 
serious detail. From whom had Florence received that 
list of dates? 

“And what’s on the other two sheets?” asked M. Des- 
mations. 
had escaped his attention on the day of his interview 
with Florence in this room. 

“Here is one of them,” said Weber. 

M. Desmalions took the paper and read: 


“Bear in mind that the explosion is independent of the 
letters, and that it will take place at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing.” 


'es,”" he said, “the famous explosion which Don Luis. 
foretold and which is to accompany the fifth letter, as 
announced on the list of dates. Tush! We have plenty 
of time, as there have been only three letters and the 
fourth is due to-night. Besides, blowing up that house 
on the Boulevard Suchet would be no easy job, by Jove! 
Is that all?” 

“Monsieur le Préfet,"’ said Weber, producing the third 
sheet, “would you mind looking at these lines drawn in 
pencil and enclosed in a large square containing some 





Préfet, I shall feel obliged to hand in my resignation.” 

“With good reasons to buck it up!” said the Prefect, 
laughing. “There's no doubt about it; you can’t stomach 
the trick of the iron curtain, Well, go ahead! It’s Don 
Luis’s own lookout; he’s brought it on himself. Mazeroux, 
ring me up at the office as soon as the telephone is put 
- And both of you mect me at the Fauvilles’ house 
this evening. Don’t forget it’s the night for the fourth 
letter.” 

". “Phere won't be any fourth letter, Monsieus be Ere 
said Weber. 

“Why not?” 

“Because between this and then Don Luis will be under 
Jock and key.” 

“Oh, so you accuse Don Luis also of ——” 

Don Luis did not wait tohear more. He softly retreated 
to the cupboard, took hold of the panel and pushed it 
back without a sound. 

So his hiding-place was known! 

“By Jingo,” he growled, “this is a bit awkward! I'm 
ina nice plight!” 

He had run halfway along the underground passage, 
with the intention of reaching the other exit. But he 


ree 


stopped. ; 

“It's not worth while, as the exit's watched, Well, 
Iet’s sec; am I to let myself be collared? Wait a bit, 
let’s see ——” 
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‘there was a big stone missing from the inner wall, leaving 
4 space just large enough to crouch in, 

, Although the recess did not form much of a hiding-place, 
it, was just possible that they might omit to inspect it, 
Besides, Don Luis had no choice, At all events, after 
putting out the light, he leaned toward the edge of the 
hole, reached it, and managed to scramble in by bending 
himself in two. 

Weber, Mazeroux, and their men were coming along. 
Don Luis propped himself against the back of his hiding- 
hole to avoid as far as possible the glare of the lanterns, of 
which he was beginning to see the gleams, And an amaz- 
ing thing happened: the stone against which he was pushing 
toppled over slowly, as though moving on a pivot, and he 
fell backward into a second cavity situated behind it, 

He quickly drew his legs after him and the stone swung 
back as slowly as before, not, however, without sending 
down a quantity of small stones, crumbling from the wall 
and half covering his legs. 

“Well, well!” he chuckled. ““Can Providence be siding 
with virtue and righteousness?” 

He heard Mazeroux’s voice saying: 

“Nobody! And here's the end of the passage. Unless 
arp taht look, through the trapdoor at 
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ered, a stone conecaled the upper aperture of this shaft. 
Count Malonyi must have closed up the lower end when 
he restored the wainscoting of the study. 

So there he was, imprisoned in the thickness of the 
walls, with no very definite intention beyond that of 
escaping from the clutches of the police. More hours 
passed. 

Gradually, bartels 004 inh bn ae 
a heavy sleep, disturbed by painful nightmares which he 
would have given much to be able to throw off. But he 
slept too deeply to recover consciousness until eight o'clock 
in the evening. 

When he woke up, feeling very tired, he saw his posi- 


Seietemcincked by.nnibtstadleany bereeobgndlia aera 
hiding-place and give himself up. Anything was better 
than the torture which he was enduring and the dangers 
to which longer waiting exposed him. 

But, on turning round to reach the entrance to his hole, 
he perceived first that the stone did not swing over when 
merely pushed, and, next, after several attempts, that 


were all in vain, ‘The stank did! sob badges Only, at 
each exertion, a few bits of stone came crumbling from 
the upper part of the wall and still further narrowed the 
space in which he was able to move, 

‘At cost him a considerable effort to master his excite- 
ment and to say, jokingly: 

“That's capital! I shall be reduced now to calling for 
help. I, Arséne Lupin! Yes, to call in the help of those 


“Yes,” thought Don Luis, a 
reasoning, “yes, it 





And suddenly he gave a start of fright. A horrible 
vision had flashed across his mind, « vision only too real. 
‘The explosion was to occur that very night! And all at 
once, knowing that he knew the truth, all at once, in a 
revival of his usual clear-sightedness, he accepted the 
theory as certain. 

No doubt only three letters had appeared out of the 
mysterious darkness, but four letters ought to have ap- 
peared, because one of them had appeared not on the 
date fixed, but ten days later; and this for a reason which 
Don Luis knew. Besides, it was not a question of all 
this. It was not a question of secking the truth amid 
this confusion of dates and letters, amid this intricate 
tangle in which no one could lay claim to any certainty. 

No; one thing alone stood out above the situation: the 
sentence, “Bear in mind that the explosion is independent 
of the letters.” And, as the explosion was put down for 
the night of the twenty-fifth of May, it would occur that 
very night, at three o'clock in the morning! 

“Help! Help!” he cried. 

This time he did not hesitate. So far, he had had the 
courage to remain huddled in his prison and to wait for 
the miracle that might come to his assistance; but he pre- 
ferred to face every danger and undergo every penalty 
rather than abandon the Prefect of Police, Weber, Maze- 
roux, and their companions to the death that threatened 
them. 


“Help! Help!” 

Fauville’s house would be blown up in three or four 
hours. That he knew with the greatest certainty. Just 
as punctually as the mysterious letters had reached their 
destination in spite of all the obstacles in the way, so the 
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He continued to be haunted by Florence’s name and 
image. And he thought also of Marie Fauville, whom he 
had promised to save. But Maric would dic of starvation. 
And, like her, like Gaston Sauverand and so many others, 
he in his turn was the victim of this monstrous horror. 
An incident occurred to increase his dismay. All of a 
sudden his electric lantern, which he had left alight to 
dispel the terrors of the darkness, went out, Tt was eleven: 
o'clock at night. 
He was overcome with a fit of giddiness. He could 
breathe in the close and vitiated air. His brain 


| ailment, from the repetition of images that 
encrust themselves there; and it was always Florence’s 
beautiful features or Marie’s livid face. And, in his 
traught brain, while Marie Jay dying, he heard the ex- 
plosion at the Fanvilles’ house and saw the Prefect of 
Police and Mazeroux lying hideously mutilated, dead. 
A numbness crept over him. He fell into a sort of 
swoon, in which he continued to stammer confused sylla- 
bles: 
“FI ie ae 





some time that night, to take part, som 
84 
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the event at hand, and to prove the innocence of the three 





plausible explana. 
tion. In short, he would have to be there; and that was 
interesting indeed! 

And then the news of Marie Fauville was not good. 
‘With unwavering obstinacy she persisted in her suicidal 
plans. She had to be artificially fed; and the doctors in 
the infirmary at Saint-Lazare did not conceal theiranxiety. 
Would Don Luis Perenna arrive in time? 

‘Lastly, there was that one other thing, the threat of an 


enemy 
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‘That evening, therefore:‘e’gréatlorowil nade ttatway, 
through La Muette and Auteuil, to the Boulevard Suchet, 
‘a crowd coming not only from Paris, but also from the 
suburbs and the provinces. The spectacle was exciting, 
and people wanted to see. 

‘They saw only from a distance, for the police had barred 
the approaches a hundred yards from cither side of the 
house and were driving into the ditches of the fortifica~ 
Pepe nena wri aeiensiged to’ clint thei oomeiee we 

The sky was stormy, with heavy clouds revealed at 
intervals by the light of a silver moon. There were 
lightning-flashes and peals of distant thunder. Men sang. 
‘Street-boys imitated the noises of animala. People formed 


io iatertcgile em enteral 5 
Ue outside of the house, and the garden. 


Mazeroux objected: 
“Tt has to be dark for the letter to com 





= 
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remember, Monsieur le Préfet, that the other experiment 
was tried before and the letter was not delivered.” 

“We will try it again,” replied M. Desmalions, who; in 


‘Meanwhile, as the night wore on, the minds of all those 
Present became impatient. Prepared for the angry strug- 
ple as they were, they longed for the opportunity to show 
paeaeenah They made desperate use of their cars 


fe o'clock there was an alarm) that showed the 
pitch which the nervous tension had reached. A shot 
was on the first floor, followed by shouts. On in- 
sida aah then bac tbacegoscotea ett 
course of round, had not recognized each other, and 
‘one of them had discharged his revolver in the air to in- 
form his comrades. 
Tn the meantime the crowd outside had diminished, 


allowed 
to come nearer, though they were still kept ata distance 
from the pavement. 
‘Mazeroux said: 
“Tt is a good thing that the explosion is due in ten, 


“There will be no explosion in ten days’ time, any more 
than there will be a letter to-night,” said M. Desmalions, 
shrugging his shoulders. And he added, “Besides, om 
‘that day, the orders will be strict.” 

‘It was now ten minutes past two, 
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“Look here, what is it? You say you're Don Luis 
‘erenna?” 


“Yes.” 

“What do you want?” 

“What's the time?” 

“What's the time!” 

‘The Prefect made an angry gesture, not so much be- 
2ause of the ridiculous question as beeause he had really 
recognized Don Luis’s voice beyond mistake. 

“Well?” he said, controlling himself, “What's all this 
about? Where are you?” 
ee ee ee 

my 

“In the ceiling!” repeated the Prefect, not knowing 
what to think. 

“Yes; and more or less done for, I confess.” 

“We'll send and help you out,” said M. Desmalions, 
who was beginning to enjoy himself. 

“Later on, Monsicur le Préfet. First answer me. 
Quickly! If not, I don’t know that I shall have the 


you 

“Tt’s twenty minutes to three.” 

“Twenty minutes to three!” 

‘Tt was as though Don Luis found renewed strength in 
a sudden fit of fear. His weak voice recovered its em- 
phasis, and, by turns imperious, despairing, and beseech- 
ing, full of a conviction which he did his utmost to impart 
to M. Desmalions, he said: 

“Go away, Monsieur le Préfet! Go, all of you; leave 
the house. ‘The house will be blown up at three o'clock. 
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roux, go and ferret him out — unless this is just some 
fresh trick on his part. You haye your warrant.” 

Sergeant Mazeroux went up to M. Desmalions. His 
face was pallid. 

“Monsieur le Préfet, did he tell you that we were going 
to be blown up?” 

“He did. He relies on the note which M. Weber found 
in a volume of Shakespeare. The explosion is to take 
place to-night.” 

“At three o'clock in the morning?” 

“At three o'clock in the morning — that is to say, in 
tess than a quarter of an hour.” 

“And do you propose to remain, Monsieur le Préfet?” 

“What next, Sergeant? Do you imagine that we are 
going to obey that gentleman's fancies?” 

Mazeroux hesitated, and then, despite all 
his natural deference, unable tocontain himself, exclaimed: 

“Monsieur le Préfet, it’s not « fancy. I have worked 
with Don Luis. I know the man. If he tells you that 
something is going to happen, it’s because he has his rea- 
sons. 


“ Absurd reasons.” 

“No, no, Monsieur le Préfet,” Mazeroux pleaded, grow- 
ing more and more excited. “I swear that you must 
listen to him. The house will be blown up — he said 90 
—at three o'clock. We have a few minutes left. Let 
us go. I entreat you, Monsieur le Préfet.” 

“Tn other words, you want us to run away.” 

“But it’s not running away, Monsieur le Préfet. It’s 
a simple precaution. After all, we can’trisk—— You, 

Monsieur le Préfet ——" 

“That will do.” 
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“It’s senseless, absolutely senseless!” he cried, stamp- 
ing his foot. 

But, on looking at his companions, he was amazed to 
see how drawn their faces were; and he felt his courage 
sink in a strange way. He was certainly not afraid; and 





jperhuman insight. 
And Lupin was telling them tofly. Pursued and hunted 
as he was, he voluntarily gave himself up to warn them 
of their danger. And the danger was immediate. Seven 
minutes more, six minutes more — and the house would 
be blown up. 

With great simplicity, Mazeroux went on his knees, 


“No, that I shan’t!””| iehas 
friend peng teases I 








tary general, the chief detective, and Mazeroux, and 
clambered up the slope of the fortifications opposite the 
house. 


“Perhaps we ought to stoop down,” suggested Maze- 
roux, 

“Let's stoop, by all means,” said the Prefect, still in a 
good humour. “But, honestly, if there’s no explosion, 
T shall send a bullet through my head. 1 could not go 
on living after making myself look so ridiculous.” 

“There will be an explosion, Monsicur le Préfet,” de- 
clared Mazeroux. 

“What confidence you must have in our friend Don 
Luis!” 

“You have just the same confidence, Monsicur le 
Préfet.” 

lb sed diaeeeel paps iaoeakend ere 
with the absurd anxiety that oppressed them. They 
‘counted the seconds singly, by the beating of their hearts. 
It was interminable. 

Three o'clock sounded from somewhere. 

“You sce,” grinned M. Desmalions, in an altered voice, 
“you see! There's nothing, thank goodness!” 

And he growled: 

“Tt’s idiotic, perfectly idiotic! How could any one 
imagine such nonsense!” 

Another clock struck, fartheraway. ‘Then thehouralso 
rang from the roof of a neighbouring building. 

Before the third stroke had sounded they heard a kind 
of cracking, and, the next moment, came the terrible 
blast, complete, but so brief that they had only, so to 
apenk, a vision of an immense sheaf of flames and smoke 
shooting forth enormous stones and pieces of wall, some- 
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“Chief!” he cried, repeatedly. “Where are you, Chief?” 
No answer. 

“And yet,” thought Mazeroux, “as he telephoned, he 
can’t be far away.” 

Tn fact, he saw from where he stood that the receiver 
was hanging from its cord; and, going on to the telephone 
box, he stumbled over bits of brick and plaster that 
strewed the carpet. He then switched on the light in the 
box as well and saw a hand and arm hanging from the 
ceiling above him. The ceiling was broken up all around 
that arm. But the shoulder had not been able to pass 
through; and Mazeroux could not see the captive's head. 

He sprang on to a chair and reached the hand. He felt 
it and was reassured by the warmth of its touch. 

“Ts that you, Mazeroux?” asked a voice that seemed 
to the sergeant to come from very far away. 

“Yes, it’s I. You're not wounded, are you? Nothing 
serious?” 

say ony, Seamed = and a bit faint — from hunger. 


“T'm listening.” 

“Open the second drawer on the left in my writing- 
desk. . . . You'll find——” 

“Yes, Chief?” 

“An old stick of chocolate.” 

“But —” 

“Do as I tell you, Alexandre; I’m famished.” 

Indeed, Don Luis recovered after 8 moment or two and 
said, in a gayer voice: 

“That's better. I can wait now. Go to the kitchen 
and fetch me some bread and some water.” 

“T'll be back at once, Chief.” 
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| “I managed at last with a piece of string and a slip- 
knot to fish up the receiver and hold it near my mouth, 
or, say, at ten inches from my mouth. And then I 
shouted and roared to make my voice carry; and, all the 
time, I was in pain. And then, at last, my string broke. 
- . . And then—and then —J badn’t an ounce of 
strength left in my body. Besides, you fellows had been 
= and it was for you to get yourselves out of the 
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tain of the reply: 

“The explosion took place, didn't it?” 

“Yes, Chief.” 

“At three o'clock exactly?” 

“Yes.” 

“And of course M. Desmalions had the house cleared?” 

“Yes.” 

“At the last minute?” 

“At the last minute.” 

Don Luis laughed and said: 

“T knew he would wait about and not give way until 
the crucial moment. You must have had a bad time of 
it, my poor Mazeroux, for of course you agreed with me 
from the start.” 

He kept on cating while he talked; and each mouthful 
seemed to bring back a little of his usual animation. 

“Funny thing, hunger!” he said. “Makes you feel so 
light-headed. I must practise getting used to it, how- 

” 


“At any rate, Chief, no one would believe that you 
have been fasting for nearly forty-eight hours.” 
**Ah, that comes of having a sound constitution, with 
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‘Please do not trouble, Monsieur le Préfet. These are 
only secondary details. The great thing now is that you 
[should know the whole truth, and that not.only through 
| The Prefect had come closer. ‘The magistrate and 
{detectives were standing round Don Luis, watching his 
|lips and movements with’ feverish impatience. Was it 
(possible that that trath, as yet so remote and vague, in 
\spite of all the importance which they attached to the 
arrests already effected, was known at last? 
| It was a solemn moment. Every one was on tenter- 
‘hooks, The manner in which Don Luis hud foretold the 
‘explosion lent the value of an accomplished fact to his 
|predictions; and the men whom he had sayed from the 
(terrible catastrophe were almost ready to accept as cer- 
‘tainties the most improbable statements which a man of 
‘his stamp might make. 
| “Monsieur le Préfet,” be said, St waited i in vain 
\Iast night forthe fourth letter to make its appearance. 
| We shall now be able, by an unexpected miracle of chance, 
|to be present at the delivery of the letter. You will then 
Know that it was the same hand that committed all the 
\erimes — and you will know whose hand that was.” 
| And, turning) to Mazeroux: 

_ ‘Sergeant, will you please make the room.as dark as you 

? The shutters are gone; but you might draw ithe cur- 
ains across the windows and close the doors. Monsieur 
is it by accident that the electric light ison?” 
“Yes, by accident. We will have it turned out.” 
“One moment. Have any of you gentlemen a pocket 
a about you? Or, no, it doesn’t matter, This will 
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He uncovered the wires and cut them. ‘Then be began 
to take the whole fitting to pieces. To hasten matters, 
he asked for a hammer and broke up the plaster all round 
the clamps that held the chandelier in position. 





rights. The detectives caught it and placed it on the 
table with some difficulty, Sinaia 


“What the det this? exclaimed ME Destations 
“Open it for yourself, Monsieur le Préfet: there's a lid 


He took out one piece of machinery and discovered 
another beneath it, joined to the first by the gearing of 
two wheels; and the second was more like one of those 
automatic apparatuses which turn out printed slips, 

RGR tithe [bottont of ser at SRR re ee 

the ceiling, was a semicircular groove, and at the 
edge of it was a letter ready for deliy 

"Ste lat ofthe ve etcrs said Dew Lt dubs 
continuing the series of denunciations. You will notice, 
Monsieur le Préfet, that the chandelier originally had = 
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“But do explain yourself, Monsieur!” cried M, Des- 
mations, with a gesture of irritation. “If you have im- 

portant things to tell us, why delay?” 

Piste better, Mondlenr lo Préfet that yba thodld axsive 
at the truth in the same way as I did. When you know 
the secret of the letters, the truth is much nearer than you 
think; and you would have already named the criminal 
if the horror of his crime had not been so great as to 
divert all suspicion from him.” 

M. Desmalions looked at him attentively. He felt the 
importance of Perenna’s every word and he was really 
anxious. 

“Then, according to you,” he said, “those letters ac- 
eusing Madame Fauville and Gaston Sauverand were 
placed there with the sole object of ruining both of them?” 

“Yes, Monsicur le Préfet.”” 

“And, as they were placed there before the crime, the 
plot must have been schemed before the murder?” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Préfet, before the murder, From 
the moment that we admit the innocence of Mme. Fau- 
ville and Gaston Sauverand, we are obliged to conclude 
that, as everything accuses them, this is due to a series 
of deliberate acts. Mme. Fauville was out on the night 
of the murder: a plot! She was unable to say how she 
spent her time while the murder was being committed: a 
plot! Her inexplicable drive in the direction of La Muette 
and her cousin Sauverand’s walk in the 
of the house: plots! ‘The marks left in the apple by those 
teeth, by Mme. Fauville’s own teeth: a plot and the most 
infernal of all! 

“T tell you, everything is plotted beforehand, every- 
thing is, so to speak, prepared, abaied out WDE 
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"What! What! What are you saying?” 
“Tam saying what I said before. Once they are inno- 
cent, everything that tells against them is part of the 
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“Tt is an even more improbable work than you can 
imagine, Monsieur le Préfet,” said Perenna, with growing 
animation, “and it is a hatred of which you, who do not 
know Sauverand’s confession, cannot yet estimate the 
violence. I understood it completely as I listened to the 
man; and, since then, all my thoughts have been over- 
poh bee seresernasetin i Who could 
hate like that? “To whose loathing had Maric Fauville 
and Sauverand been sacrificed? Who was the ineon- 
ceivable person whose perverted genius had surrounded , 
his two victims with chains so powerfully forged?” 

“And another idea came to my mind, an earlier idea 
which had already struck me several times and to which 
Thave already referred in Sergeant. Maxeroux’s presence; 
‘I mean the really mathematical character of the appear- 
ance of the letters. I said to myself that such grave docu: 
ments could not be introduced into the case at fixed dates 
‘unless some primary reason demanded that those dates 
should absolutely be fixed. What reason? Tf a human 
agency had been at work each time, there would surely 
have been some irregularity dependent on this especially 
after the police had become cognizant of the matter and 
were present at the delivery of the letters. 
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at times when the electric light is ‘You have the 
apparatus before you. Nannebiredeutentteet 
its ingenuity and confirm my assertions. But, given the 
fact that it was found in the ceiling of this room, given 
the fuct that it contained letters written by M. Fauville, 
am I not entitled to say that it was constructed by M. 
Fauville, the electrical engineer?” 

‘Once more the name of M. Fauyille returned, like am 
obsession; and each time the name stood more clearly 


ground. 

And the Prefect of Police, summing up all his impres- 
sions, said, in a strained voice: 

“So M, Fauville wrote those letters in order to ruin 
his wife and the man who was in love with her?” 

“Yes,” 

“Tn that case ——" 

“What?” 

“Knowing, at the same time, that he was threatened 
with death, he wished, if ever the threat was realized, 
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has taken the pains to write to a friend three months be- 
fore and intercept, arranging events so that his wife shall 
appear guilty and saying, “There! If I die murdered, 
T’m easy in my mind: the person to be arrested will be 
Marie!” 

“No, you must confess, men don't take these grucsome 
precautions. Or, if they do— if they do, it means that 
they're sure of being murdered. Tt means that they agree 
to be murdered. It means that they are at one with the 
murderer, so to speak, and meet him halfway. In short, 
it means ——” 

He interrupted himself, as if the sentences which he 
had spoken had surprised him. And the others seemed 
equally disconcerted. And alll of them unconsciously drew 
from those sentences the conclusions which they implied, 
and which they themselves did not yet fully perceive. — 

Don Luis did not remove his eyes from the Prefect, and 
awaited the inevitable words. 

M. Desmalions muttered: 

“Come, come, you are not going to suggest that he had 

“T suggest nothing, Monsieur le Préfet,” said Don Luis. 
“So far, you have followed the logical and natural trend of 
your thoughts; and that brings you to your present po- 


“Yes, yes, I know, but I am showing you the absurdity 
| of your theory. It can't be correct, and we can’t believe 
| in Marie Fauville’s innocence unless we are prepared to 
| suppose an unheard-of thing, that M. Fauville took part 
in his own murder. Why, it’s laughable!” 

And he gave a laugh; a es 
| not ring true. 
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it is not necessary that we should know for the moment. 
M. Fauville crased the postmarks and the addresses and 
inserted the letters in a machine constructed for the pur- 
pose, of which he regulated the works so that the first 
letter should be delivered a fortnight after his death and 
the others at intervals of ten days. 

“At this moment it is certain that his plan was con- 
certed down to the smallest detail, Knowing that Sauve- 
rand was in love with his wife, watching Sauverand’s 
movements, he must obviously have noticed that his de- 
tested rival used to pass under the windows of the house 
every Wednesday and that Marie Fauville would go to 
her window. 

“This is a fact of the first importance, one which was 





Now note this: first, the crime prepared by M. Fauville 
was committed on a Wednesday evening; secondly, it 
was at her husband’s express request that Mme, Fauville 
went out that evening to go to the opera and to Mme, 
d@'Ersinger’s.”” 

Don Luis stopped for « few seconds and then continued: 

“Consequently, on the morning of that Wednesday, 
everything was ready, the fatal clock was wound up, the 
incriminating machinery was working to perfection, and 
the proofs to come would confirm the immediate proofs 
which M. Fauville held in reserve. Better still, Monsieur 
le Préfet, you had received from him a letter in which he 
told you of the plot hatched against him, and he implored 
your assistance for the morning of the next day — that is 
to say, afler his death! 
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that springs fram conviction; and his logical and closely 
argued speech seemed to conjure up the actual truth, 

“There's your man, Monsicur le Préfet,"” he repeated. 
“There’s your scoundrel. And the situation in which he 
found himself was such, the fear inspired by Inspector 
‘Vérot’s possible revelations was such, that, before putting 
into execution the horrible deed which he had planned, 
he came to the police office to make sure that his vietim 
was no longer alive and had not been able to denounce 
him. 

“You remember the scene, Monsieur le Préfet, the 
fellow’s agitation and fright: "To-morrow evening,” he 
said. Yes, it was for the morrow that he asked for your 
help, because he knew that everything would be over 
that same evening and that next day the police would 
be confronted with a murder, with the two culprits 
against whom he himself had heaped up the charges, with 
Marie Fauville, whom he had, so to speak, accused in 
advance. . . 

“That was why Sergeant Mazeroux’s visit and mine 
to his house, at nine o'clock in the evening, embarrassed 
him so obviously. Who were those intruders? Would 
they not succeed in shattering his plan? Reflection re- 
Stared bind, event as we, biy our insistexise; compelled ieee! 
to give way. 

“After all, what he did care?” asked Perenna. 

“His measures were so well taken that no amount of 
watching could destroy them or even make the watchers 
aware of them. What was to happen would happen in 
our presence and unknown to us. Death, summoned by 
him, would do its work. . . . And the comedy, the 














“MONSIKUK YAUVILLE WAS ABLE, BY LIFTING THE 
BOARDS OF THE FLOOR OF HIS 50N'S ROOM, TO REACH 
THE TOP OF THE MACHINE WHICH HE HAD CONTRIVED” 
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the joy of it, when I invented and constructed my little me+ 





laughing 
think that nobody will know what to make of it. Marie and 
Sauverand guilty: of that there is not the least doubt. But, 
outside that, absolute mystery. 
“Nobody will know nor ever will know anything. Jas 


entirely 
Tier will explode it at the hour aforesuid. 

“T have just laid beside it the drab-cloth manuscript book 
In which I pretended that I wrote my diary, the phials con- 
taining the poison, the needles which I used, an ebony walking- 
stick, two letters from Inspector Vérot, in short, anything 
might save the culprits. Then how can any one know? 

nobody will know nor ever will know anything. 

“Unless — unless some miracle happens — unless the bomb 


this evidence of my hatred in the hands of chance. 
“There, that's finished. I have only to sign, My band 
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scoundrel found a last remnant of strength to sign his 
name clearly. He feared that a doubt might be enter- 
tained of his villainy. And indeed how could any one 
have suspected it?" 

And, looking at Don Luis, he added: 

“It needed, to solve the mystery, a really exceptional 
power of insight. and gifts to which we must all do homage, 
to which Ido homage. All the explanations which that 
madman gave have been anticipated in the most accurate 
and bewildering fashion.” 

Don Luis bowed and, without. replying to the praise be- 
stowed upon him, said: 

“You are right, Monsieur le Préfet; he was a madman, 
and one of the most dangerous kind, the lucid madman 
who pursues an idea from which nothing will make him 
turn aside. He pursued it with superhuman tenacity 
and with all the resources of his fastidious mind, enslaved 
by the laws of mechanics. 

“Another would have killed his victims frankly and 
brutally. He set his wits to work to kill at » long 
date, like an experimenter who leaves to time the duty 
of proving the excellence of his invention. And he 
succceded only too well, because the police fell into 
the trap and because Mme, Fauville is perhaps going to 
die.” 

M. Desmalions made a gesture of decision. The whole 
business, in fact, was past history, on which the police 
proceedings would throw the necessary light. One fact 
alone was of importance to the present: the saving of 
Marie Fauville’s life. ‘ 

“It's true,” he said, “we have not a minute to lose. 
Mme. Fauville must be told without delay. At the same 
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“Yes, that’s it . . . there is not the least shadow 
of a doubt... . . Wengree. . . . It’s that and 


nothing else. Still, one or two things remain obscure. 
First of all, the mark of the teeth. ‘This, notwithstanding 
the husband's admission, is a fact which we cannot neg- 
lect.” 

“I believe that the explanation is a very simple one, 
Monsieur le Préfet. Twill give it to you as goon as T am 
able to support it with the necessary proofs.” 

“Very well. But another question: how is it that 
Weber, yesterday morning, found that sheet of paper 
relating tothe explosion in Mlle, Levameurs rom” 

“And how was it,” added Don Luis, lees 
found there the list of the five dates corresponding with 
the delivery of the letters?” 

“So you are of my opinion?” said M, Desmalions. “The 
part played by Mlle. Levasseur is at least suspicious.” 

“T believe that everything will be cleared up, Monsieur 
le Préfet, and that you need now only question Mme, 
Fauville and Gaston Sauyerand in order to dispel these 
last obscurities and remove all suspicion from Mlle. Le- 
vasseur.”” 

“And then,” insisted M. Desmalions, “there is one 
more fact that strikes me as odd. Hippolyte Fauville 
does not once mention the Mornington inheritance in 
his confession. Why? Did he not know of it? Are we 
to suppose that there is no connection, beyond a mere 
casual coincidence, between the series of crimes and that 
bequest?” 

“There, I am entirely of your opinion, Monsieur le _ 
Préfet. Hippolyte Fauville’s silence as to that bequest 
perplexes me a little, I confess, But all the same I look 
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rooms. Her pale face and her shoulders were stained 
with brown patches, similar to those which had marked 
the bodies of Inspector Vérot, Hippolyte Fauville, and 
his son Edmond. 

Greatly upset, the Prefect murmured: 

“But the polson — where did it come from?” 

“This phial and syringe were found under her pillow, 
Monsicur le Préfet.” 

“Under her pillow? But how did they get there? 
How did they reach her? Who gave them to her?” 

“We don’t know yet, Monsieur le Préfet.”” 

M. Desmations looked at Don Luis. So Hippolyte 
Fauville’s suicide had not put an end to the series of 
crimes! His action had done more than aim at Marie's 
death by the hand of the law: it had now driven her to 
take poison! Was it possible? Was it admissible that 
the dead man’s revenge should still continue in the same 
automatic and anonymous manner? 

Or rather — or rather, was there not some other mys- 
terious will which was secretly and as audaciously carry- 
ing on Hippolyte Fauville’s diabolical work? 





‘Two days later came a fresh sensation: Gaston Sanve- 
rand was found dying inhis cell. He had had the courage 
to strangle himself with his bedsheet. All efforts to restore 
him to life were vain. 

‘On the table near him lay a half-dozen newspaper cut- 
tings, which had been passed to him by an unknown 
hand. All of them told the news of Maric Fauville’s 
death. 
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conversation and every discussion, 

“Now that the three branches of the Roussel family 
ure extinel, who remains? Don Luis Perenna. In de- 
fault of the natural heirs, who inherits the property? Don 
Luis Perenna.” 

“ ” 

“That's what people are saying, Chief. They say that 
this series of murders and atrocities cannot be the effort 
of chance coincidences, but, on the contrary, points to the 
existence of an all-powerful will which began with the 
murder of Cosmo Mornington and ended with the cap- 
ture of the hundred millions. And to give a name to that 
will, they pitch on the nearest, that of the extraordinary, 
glorious, ill-famed, bewildering, mysterious, omnipotent, 
and ubiquitous person who was Cosmo Mornington’s inti- 
mate friend and who, from the beginning, has controlled 
events and pieced them together, accusing and acquitting 
people, getting them arrested, and helping them to escape. 

“They say,” he went on hurriedly, “that he manages 
the whole business and that, if he works it in accordance 
with his interests, there are a hundred millions waiting 
for him at the finish. And this person is Don Luis Per- 
enna, in other words, Arséne Lupin, the man with the 
unsavoury reputation whom it would be madness not to 
think of in connection with so colossal a job.” 

“Thank you!” 


Levasseur.” : 

Don Luis did not move a muscle of 
waited a moment longer. Then, receiy 
guide a gesture of despair. 
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“Chief, do you know what you are compelling me to 
do? To betray my duty. “Well, let me tell you this: 





rab 
you and whatever you may have answered, you will be 
taken straight to the lockup. The warrant is signed. 
‘That is what your enemies have done’ ‘ 

“ The devil!” 

“And that’s not all.) Weber, NS 
his revenge, has asked for permission to watch your house 
from this day onward, so that you may not slip away as 
Florence Levasseur did. He will be here with his men in 
an hour's time. What do you say to that, Chief?” 

Without abandoning his careless attitude, Don Luis 
beckoned to Mazeroux. 

“Sergeant, just look under that sofa between the win- 


dows.” 

Don Luis was serious. ~Mazeroux instinctively obeyed. 
Under the sofa was a portmanteau. 

“Sergeant, in ten minutes, when I have told my ser- 
vants to go to bed, carry the portmanteau to 148 bis Rue 
de Rivoli, where I have taken « small flat under the name 
of M. Lecoog.” 

“What for, Chief? What does it mean?” 

“It means that, having no trustworthy person to earry 
that portmanteau for me, I have been waiting for your 
visit for the last three days.”” 

“Why, but ——” stammered Mazeroux, in his confu- 
sion. 

“Why but what?” 

“Had you made up your mind to clear out?” 







Levasseur. 
“You must have read about it in tl 
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vasseur has nothing to do with the matter. In his opinion 
the case is closed on that side. Well, he's 2 good one, 
the examining magistrate! What about Gaston Sanve- 
sand’s death? Isn't it as clear as daylight that Florence 
had a hand in it, as well as in all the rest? 

“ Wasn't it in her room, in a volume of Shakespeare, that 
documents were found relating to M. Fauville’s arrange- 
ments about the letters and the explosion? And then 


Mazeroux interrupted himself, frightened by the look 
in Don Luis’s eyes and realizing that the chief was fonder 
of the girl then ever. Guilty or not, she inspired him with 
the same passion, 

“All right,” said Mazeroux, “we'll say no more about 
it. The future will bear me out, you'll see.” 


‘The days passed. Mazeroux called as often ‘as possible, 
or else telephoned to Don Luis all the details of the two 
inquiries that were being pursued at Saint-Lazare and 
at the Santé Prison. 

Vain inquiries, as we know. While Don Luis’s state- 
ments relating to the electric chandelier and the automatic 
distribution of the mysterious letters were found to be 
correct, the investigation failed to reveal anything about 

At most, it was ascertained that, before his arrest, 
Sauverand had tried to enter into correspondence with 
Marie through one of the tradesmen supplying the infir- 
mary. avert thes ta mapoces tis herbie eee 
the hypodermic syringe had been introduced by the same 
means? It was impossible to prove; and, on the other 





“T am calm and careless, Alexandre.” 

“But what do you mean? Doesn't the case interest 
you? Don't you intend to avenge Mme. Fauville and 
Sauverand? You are openly accused and you sit here 
blowing soap-bubbles!” 

“There's no more delightful pastime, Alexandre.” 

“Shall I tell you what I think, Chief? You've dis- 
covered the solution of the mystery!” 

“Perhaps I have, Alexandre, and perhaps T haven't.” 

Nothing seemed to excite Don Luis. Hours and hours 
passed; and he did not stir from his balcony. The spar- 
rows now came and ate the crumbs which he threw to 
them. It really seemed as if the case was coming to an end 
for him and as if everything was turning out perfectly. 

But, on the day of the meeting, Mazeroux entered with 
a letter in his hand and a scared look on his face. 

“This is for you, Chief. It was addressed to me, but 
with an envelope inside it in your name. How do you 
explain that?” 

“Quite easily, Alexandre. The enemy is aware of our 
cordial relations; and, as he does not know where T am 


staying ——' 

“What enemy?” 

“T'll tell you to-morrow evening.”” 

Don Luis opened the envelope and read the following 
words, written in red ink: 


“There's still time, Lupin. Retire from the contest. If 
not, it means your death, too, When you think that your 
object is attained, when your hand is raised against me and 
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be mae oily son yng hat he nd ee 
the police office that morning. 

“By whose orders?” asked Mazeroux. 

“The mother superior’s.” 

“The mother superior?” 

“Yes, the home includes a private hospital, which is 
managed by nuns.” 

“Could we speak to the superior?” 

“Certainly, but not now: she has gone out.” 

“When will she be in?” 

“Oh, she may be back at any time!” 

‘The man showed them into the waiting-room, where 
they spent over an hour. They were greatly puzzled. 
What did the intervention of that nun mean? What part 
was she playing in the case? 

People came in and were taken to the patients whom 
they had called to see. Others went out. There were 
also sisters moving silently to and fro and nurses dressed 
in their long white overalls belted at the waist. 

“We're not doing any good here, Chief,” whispered 
Mazeroux. 

“What's your hurry? Is your sweetheart waiting for 
you?” 

‘e're wasting our time.” 

“Tm not wasting mine. The meeting at the Prefect’s 
is not till five.” 

“What did you say? You're joking, Chieff You 
surely don’t intend to go to it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not? Well, the warrant ——” 

“The warrant? A scrap of paper!” 

“4 scrap of paper which will become a serious matter 
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Don Luis stood scanning the avenue. A motor bus 
was starting on the little square hard by, the Place Saint- 


Ferdinand. 

“She's inside it,” he declared. “This time, I shan't 
let her go.” 

He hailed « taxi. 

“Follow that motor bus, driver, at fifty yards’ dis- 


tance. 

“Is it Florence Levasseur?” asked Mazeroux. 

“Yes.” 

“A nice thing!” growled the sergeant. And, yielding 
toa sudden outburst: “But, look here, Chief, don’t you 
see? Surely you're not as blind as all that!” 

Don Luis made no reply. 

“But, Chief, Florence Levasseur’s presence in the nurs- 
ing-home proves as clearly as A B C that it was she 
who told the manservant to bring me that threatening 
letter for you! There’s not a doubt about it: Florence 
Levasseur is managing the whole business. 

“You know it as well as Ido. Confess! Tt’s possible 
that, during the last ten days, you've brought yourself, 
for love of that woman, to look upon her as innocent in 
spite of the overwhelming proofs aguinst her. But to-day 
the truth hits you in the eye. I feel it, I'm sure of it, 
Isn’t it so, Chief? I’m right, am I not? You see it for 
yourself?” 

This time Don Luis did not protest. With a drawn 
face and set eyes he watched the motor bus, which at 
that moment was standing still at the corner of the Boule- 
vard Haussmann, 

“Stop!” he shouted to the driver. 

‘The girl alighted. It was easy to recognize Florence 








“Bat why don’t you come 
be much better —" 
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He pushed him into one of the end carriages. The 
train started and soon disappeared in the tunnel. 

Then Don Luis flung himself on a bench in a waiting- 
room and remained there for two hours, pretending to. 
read the newspapers. But his cyes wandered and his 
mind was haunted by the agonizing question that once 
more forced itself upon him: was Florence guilty or not? 


It was five o'clock exactly when Major Comte d’Astrig- 
nae, Maitre Lepertuis, and the secretary of the American 
Embassy were shown into M. Desmalions’s office. At the 
same moment some one entered the messengers’ room and 
handed in his card. 

The messenger on duty glanced at the pasteboard, 
turned his head quickly toward a group of men talking 
in a corner, and then asked the newcomer: 

“Have you an appointment, sir?” 

“It's not necessary. Just say that I’m here: Don Luis 
Perenna.” 

A kind of electric shock ran through the little group in 
the corner; and one of the persons forming it came for- 
ward. It was Weber, the deputy chief detective. 

The two men looked each other straight in the eyes. 
Don Luis smiled amiably. Weber was livid; he shook 
in every limb and was plainly striving to contain him- 
self. 


esx hint atoosl a sexioa, afi soutrankiike) atc omeeiahen 
tectives. 

“By Jove! the beggars are there for me!” thought Don 
Luis. “But their confusion shows that they did not 
believe that I should have the cheek to come. Are they 
going to arrest, me?” 
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real enemy, or would he hisnself succumb at the decisive 
moment? 

‘He rubbed his hands with such a cheerful gesture that 
M. Desmalions could not help looking at him. Don Luis 
wore the radiant air of a man who is experiencing a pure 
joy and who is preparing to taste others even greater. 

The Prefect of Police remained silent for a moment, as 
though asking himself what that devil of a fellow could 
be so pleased with; then he fumbled through his papers 
once more and, in the end, said: 

“We have met again, gentlemen, as we did two months 
ago, to come to a definite conclusion about the Morning- 
ton inheritance. Sefor Caceres, the attaché of the Peru- 
vian legation, will not be here. Thave received a telegram 
from Ttaly to tell me'that Seftor Caceres is seriously ill. 
However, his presence was not indispensable. There is 
no one lacking, therefore — except those, alas, whose 
claims this meeting would gladly have sanctioned, that is 
to say, Cosmo Mornington’s heirs,”" 

“There is one other person absent, Monsieur le Préfet.”” 

‘M. Desmalions looked up. The speaker was Don Luis. 
SE ae oeae ards an 
explain. 

“Whom do you mean? What person?” 

“The murderer of the Mornington heirs.” 

‘This time again Don Luis compelled attention and, in 
spite of the resistance which he encountered, obliged the 
others to take notice of his presence and to yield to his 
ascendancy. Whatever happened, they had to listen to 


because he put them into words. 
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very simp) 4 

“Tt all lies in the objection which you, Monsieur le Pré- 
fet, made to me on leaving the wrecked house on the Boule- 
vard Suchet: ‘How is it,’ you asked, ‘that the Mornington 
inheritance is not once mentioned in Hippolyte Fauville’s 
confession?’ Ttall lies in that, Monsieur le Préfet. Hip- 
polyte Fauville did not say a word about the inheritance; 
and the reason evidently is that he did not know of it. 

“And the reason why Gaston Suuverand was able to 
tell me his whole sensational story without making the 
least allusion to the inheritance was that the inheritance 
played no sort of part in Gaston Sauverand’s story. He, 
too, knew nothing of it before those events, any more than 
Marie Fauville did, or Florence Levasseur. There is no 
denying the fact: Hippolyte Fauville was guided by re 
venge and by revenge alone. If not, why should he have 
acted as he did, seeing that Cosmo Mornington’s millions 
reverted to him by the fullest of rights? Besides, if he 
had wished to enjoy those millions, he would not have 
begun by killing himself. 
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“One thing, therefore, is certain: the inheritance in no 
way affected Hippolyte Fauville’s resolves or actions, 
And, nevertheless, one after the other, with inflexible 
regularity, as if they had been struck down in the very 
order called for by the terms of the Mornington inheri- 
tance, they all disappeared: Cosmo Mornington, then 
Hippolyte Fauville, then Edmond Fauville, then Marie 
Fauville, then Gaston Sauverand. First, the possessor 
of the fortune; next, all those whom he had appointed his 
legatees; and, I repeat, in the very order in which the will 
enabled them to lay claim to the fortune! 
“Is it not strange?” asked Perenna, “and are we not 
bound to suppose that there was a controlling mind at the 
back of it all? Are we not bound to admit that the for- 


tremendous energy, pursuing a tangible aim and driving 
to their deaths, one by one, like so many numbered yic- 
tims, all the unconscious actors in the tragedy of which 
he tied and of which he is now untying the threads?” 
Don Luis leaned forward and continued earnestly: 
“Monsieur le Préfet, the public instinet so thoroughly 
agrees with me, a section of the police, with M. Weber, 
the deputy chief detective at its bead, argues in a manner 
#0 exactly identical with my own, that the existence of 
that being is xt once confirmed in every mind. There 
hhad to be some one to act as the controlling brain, to 
the will and the energy. That some one was 
myself. After all, why not? Did not T possess the con- 
dition which was indispensable to make any one interested 
in the murders? Was I not Cosmo Mornington’s heir? 
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Perenna paused to note the effect of these charges: 
‘Then he went on: 
“J accuse him of conveying to Gaston Sauyerand, by 


of Inspector Vérot, the death of my chauffeur — I accuse 
him of killing Cosmo Mornington, Edmond Fauville, 
Hippolyte Fuuville, Marie Fauville, and Gaston Sauve- 
rand; in plain words, of killing all those who stood between 
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will come to claim the hundred millions which he has won 
by means of his incredible audacity.” 

“ And suppose he does not come?” M. Desmalions once 
more exclaimed, in a more vehement tone. 

“Then, Monsieur le Préfet, you may take it that I am 
the culprit; and you have only to arrest me. This day, 
between five and six o'clock, you will see before you, in 
this room, the person who killed the Mornington heirs. 
It is, humanly speaking, impossible that this should not 
be so. Consequently, the law will be satisfied in any cir- 
cumstances. He or I: the position is quite simple.” 

M. Desmalions was silent, He gnawed his moustache 
thoughtfully and walked round and round the table, 
within the narrow cirele formed by the others. It was 
obvious that objections to the supposition were springing 
upinhismind. Inthe end, he muttered, as though speak- 
ing to himself: 

“No, no. For, after all, how are we to explain that 
the man should have waited until nove to claim his 
rights?” 

“An accident, perhaps, Monsieur le Préfety an obstacle 
of some kind. Or else—one can never tell — the per- 
verse longing for a more striking sensation. And remem- 
ber, Monsieur le Préfet, how minutely and subtly the 
whole business was worked. Each event took place at 
the very moment fixed by Hippolyte Fauville. Cannot 
we take it that his accomplice is pursuing this method to 
the end and that he will not reveal himself until the last 
minute?” 

M. Desmalions exclaimed, with a» sort of anger: 

“No, no, and again no! It is not possible. If a crea- 
ure monstrous enough to commit such a series of mare 
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Préfet, you have the man.” And, in a lower voice, that 
contained a sort of apprehension, he added, “I confess 
that never before, in the course of a life that has been full 
of strange meetings, have I encountered a more terrifying 
person, acting with more devilish ability or greater pay- 
chological insight.” 

His words created an ever-increasing sensation among 
his hearers. They really saw that invisible being. He 
‘took shape in their imaginations. They waited for him 
to arrive. Twice Don Luis had turned to the door and 
listened. And his action did more than anything else to 
conjure up the image of the man who was coming. 

M. Desmalions said: 

“Whether he acted in person or caused others to 
act, the law, once it has hold of him, will know how 
428 

“The law will find it no easy matter, Monsieur le Pré- 
ee A man of his powers and resource must have fore- 

even his arrest, even the accusation of 
which he would be the subjects and there is little to be 
brought against him but moral charges without proofs.” 

“Then you think ——" 

“I think, Monsieur le Préfet, that the thing will be 
to accept his explanations as quite natural and not to 
show any distrust. What you want is to know who 
he Later on, before long, you will be able to unmask 

» 

‘The Prefect of Police continued to walk round the table. 
sea haprinbes preg lagers ie ed 
coolness amazed him. The solicitor and the 
of Embassy seemed greatly excited. In fact nothing could 
be more sensational than the thought that filled all their 
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“You were right, Monsieur. This is a claim.” 

“On whose part, Monsieur le Préfet?” Don Luis could 
not help asking. 5 
letter. Then he read it agnin, with the attention of a 
man weighing every word, Lastly, he read aloud: 


“Monsieur ve Préver: 

“A chance correspondence has revealed to me the existence 
of an unknown heir of the Roussel family. It was only to-day 
that I was able to procure the documents necessary for identify- 
ing this heir; and, owing to unforeseen obstacles, it is only 
at the last moment that I am able to send them to you by the 
person whom they concern, Respecting » wecret which is not 
mine and wishing, as a woman, to remain outside a business 
in which I have been only accidentally involved, I beg you, 
Monsicur le Préfet, to excuse me if I do not feel called upon 
‘to sign my name to this letter.” 


So Perenna had seen rightly and events were justifying 
his forecast. Some one was putting in an appearance with- 
in the period indicated. The claim was made in good 
time. And the very way in which things were happening 


‘The last question still remained: who was this unknown 
person, the possible heir, and therefore the five or six fold 
murderer? He was waiting in the next room, There was 
nothing but a wall between him and the others. He was 
comingin. They would see him. They would know who 
he was. 

‘The Prefect suddenly rang the bell. 

A few tense seconds elapsed. Oddly enough, M. Des- 





CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
WEBER TAKES HIS REVENGE 


ON LUIS was for onemomentamazed, Florence 

Levasseur here! Florence, whom he had left in 

the train under Mazeroux’s supervision and for 
whom it was physically impossible to be back in Paris 
before eight o'clock in the ‘ing! 

‘Then, despite his bewilderment, he at once understood. 
Florence, knowing that she was being followed, had drawn 
them after her to the Gare Saint-Lazare and simply walked 
through the railway carriage, getting out on the other 
platform, while the worthy Mazeroux went on in the 
train to keep his eye on the traveller who was not there. 

But suddenly the full horror of the situation struck 
him. Florence was here to claim the inheritance; and 
her claim, as he himself had said, was a proof of the most 
terrible guilt. 

Acting on an irresistible impulse, Don Luis leaped to 
the girl’s side, seized her by the arm and suid, with almost 
malevolent force: 

“What are you doing here? What have you come for? 
Why did you not let me know?” 

M. Desmalions stepped between them. But Don Luis, 
without letting go of the girl's arm, exclaimed: 

“Oh, Monsieur le Préfet, don’t you see that this is all a 
mistake? The person whom we arc expecting, about 

20 
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“What do you mean? Without knowing what it is. 
about?” 
“T will tell you, Monsieur le Préfet. Some one in whom 
I have every confidence and for whom I entertain the 
greatest respect asked me to hand you certain papers. 
Ether diaiess te comers the aetna okie 
of your meeting to-day.” 
“The question of awarding, the, Mornington ,juberi- 
tance?” 
“Yes.” 
| “You know that, if this claim had not been made in 
| the course of the present sitting, it would have had no 
effect?” 
, “I came as soon as the papers were handed to me,” 
| “Why were they not handed to you an hour or two 
| earlier?” 
| “I was not there. I had to leave the house where I 
| gin staying, in a hurry.” 
Perenna did not doubt that it was his intervention that 
upset the enemy's plans by causing Florence to take to 
fligh' 


it. 
‘The Prefect continued: 
“So you are ignorant of the reasons why you received 


“Yes, Monsieur le Préfet.”” 

“And evidently you are also ignorant of how far they 
concern you?” 

| “They do not concern me, Monsieur le Préfet.” 

M. Desmalions smiled and, looking into Florence's eyes, 
said, plainly: 

“According to the letter that accompanies them, they 
concern you intimately. It seems that they prove, in 
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“the fourth line, had, as you know, an elder brother, called 
‘Raoul, who lived in the Argentine Republic: ‘This 
| brother, before his death, sent to Europe, in the charge of 
an old nurse, a child of five who was none other than his 
‘ daughter, a natural but legally recognized daughter whom 
he had had by Mile. Levasscur, » French teacher at 
Buenos Ayres. 

“Here is the birth certificate. Here is the signed dec- 
Taration written entirely in the father's hand. Here is 
“the affidavit signed by the old nurse. Here are the deposi- 
| tions of three friends, merchants or solicitors at Buenos 
Ayres. And here are the death certificates of the father 
and mother. 

“All these documents have been legalized and bear the 
| seals of the French consulate. For the present, I have 
no reason to doubt them; and I am bound to look upon 
Florence Levasseur as Raoul Sauverand’s daughter and 
‘Gaston Sauverand’s niece.” ‘ 

“Gaston Sauvarand’s niece? . . . His niece?” 
stammered Florence. 

‘The mention of a father whom she had, so to speak, 
never known, left her unmoved. But she began to weep 
‘at the recollection of Gaston Sauverand, whom she loved 
80 fondly and to whom she found herself linked by such a 
close relationship. 

Were her tears sincere? Or were they the tears of an 
actress able to play her part down to the slightest details? 
Were those facts really revealed to her for the first time? 
Or was she acting the emotions which the revelation of 
those facts would produce in her under natural conditions? 

Don Luis observed M. Desmalions even more narrowly 
than he did the girl, and tried to read the secret thoughts 
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feropoet, i thals if Edo acbines ok Meenas 
tion’ 

“Yes.” 

“And then?” 

“ Arrest — prison ——" 

“Prison!” 7 

She seemed to be suffering hideously. Her beautiful 
features were distorted with fear. To her mind, prison 
evidently represented the torments undergone by Marie 
and Sauverand. It must mean despair, shame, death, all 
to avoid and of which she in her turn would become the’ 
victim. 

An awful sense of hopelessness overcame her, and she 
moaned: 

“How tired Iam! I feel that there is nothing to be 
done! I am stifled by the mystery around me! Oh, if 
I could only see and understand!” 

‘There was another long pause. Leaning over her, M. 
Desmalions studied her face with concentrated attention. 
‘Then, as she did not speak, he put his hand to the bell on 
his table and struck it three times. 

Don Luis did not stir from where he stood, with his. 
eyes despairingly fixed on Florence. A battle was raging 
| within him between his love and generosity, which led 
| him to believe the girl, and his reason, which obliged him 
| tosuspect her. Was she innocent or guilty? He did not 
| know. Everything was against her. His yaaa 
| 





he never ceased to love her? 

Weber entered, followed by his men. MM. Desmalions 
spoke to him and pointed to Florence. Webesrwentinyy 
to her. 
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ginning to understand a good deal; and I can already 
| almost see my way in the mystery that terrifies you. 
{| Florence, listen to me. It is not you who are doing all 
| this, is it? There is somebody else behind you, above 
‘you — somebody who gives you your instructions, isn’t 
there, while you yourself don't know where he is leading 
you?” ; 

“Nobody is instructing me. Whatdo you mean? Ex- 
Yolain.” 

“Yes, you are not alone in your life. There are many 
things which you do because you are told to do them and 
‘because you think them right and because you do not 
know their consequences or even that they can have any 
| consequences. Answer my question: are you absolutely 

free? Are you not yielding to some influence?” 

‘The girl seemed to have come to herself, and her face 
recovered some of its usual calmness. Nevertheless, it 
seemed as if Don Luis’s question made an impression on 
her. 

“No,” she said, “there is no influence — none at all — 
T'm sure of it.” 

He insisted, with growing cagerness> 

“No, you are not sure; don’t say that. Some one is 
dominating you without your knowing it. Think for a 
moment. You are Cosmo Mornington's heir, heir to 
a fortune which you don't care about, I know, I swear! 
Weil, # you don’t want that fortune, to whom will it be- 
Jong? Answer me. Is there any one who is interested 
or believes himself interested in seeing you rich? The 
whole question lies in that. Is your life linked with that 
of some one else? Is he a friend of yours? Are you en- 
gaged to him?” 
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“Does the law wish to see Florence Levasseur sacrificed 
ag the two others were? And, besides, what I ask for is 
not her release, but the means to defend her — that is to 
gay, an hour or two's delay. Let Deputy Chief Weber’ 
be responsible for her safe custody. Let your detectives 
go with us: these and more as well, for we cannot have 
too many to capture the loathsome brute in his lair.” 

M. Desmalions did not reply. After a brief moment 
he took Weber aside and talked to him for some minutes. 
M. Desmulions did not seem very favourably disposed. 
toward Don Luis's request. But Weber was heard to 


| 
say: 
| “You need have no fear, Monsieur le Préfet. We run 
no risk.” 
And M. Desmalions yielded. 
| _ Afew moments later Don Luis Perenna und Florence 
_ Levasseur took their seats in a motor car with Weber and 
two inspectors. Another car, filled with detectives, fol- 
lowed. 
‘The hospital was literally invested by the police foree” 
| ‘aly apirotaarhage oiaehS 


| "(he Pret of Plo, who asi in ocr, wa 
| shown by the manservant into the waiting-room and 
then into the parlour, where the mother superior came 
to him at once. Without delay or preamble of any sort” 
he put his questions to her, in’ the presence of Don Luis, 
| Weber, and Florence: ‘ 

“Reverend mother,” he said, “T have a letter here which 
was brought to me at’ headquarters and which tells 
me of the existence of certain documents concerning’ 
alegacy. According tomy information, this letter, which 











peigieymee ee 

interrupting her. nee Cat 

“T can't tell you. ‘The letter simply. said that the: 
papers would be at Versailles, at the poste restanfe, in my 
name, on a certain day — that is to say, this morning. I 
was also asked not to mention them to anybody and to 
hand them at three o'clock this afternoon to Florence 
Levasseur, with instructions to take them to the Prefect 
of Police at once. I was also requested to have a letter 
conveyed to Sergeant Mazeroux.”” 

“To Sergeant Mazeroux! That's odd.” 

“That letter appeared to have to do with the same 
business, Now, lam very fond of Florence. So I sent 
the letter, and this morning went to Versailles and found 
the papers there, as stated. When I got back, Florence 
was out. I was not able to hand them to her until her 
return, at about four o'clock.” —_ 

“Where were the papers posted?” 

“In Paris, The postmark on the envelope was that 
of the Avenue Niel, which happens to be the nearest office 
to this.” 

“And did not the fact of finding that letter in your 
room strike you as strange?” 

“Certainly, Recados eae 
all the other incidents in the matter.” 

“Nevertheless,” continued M. Desmalions, who was 


this house and that they concerned a person living in this 


“The idea that Florence had entered the room, un- 





the room, but outward, into the passage. Florence there- 
fore drew it to her, stepping back as she did so, which 
‘obliged Weber to do likewise. She took advantage of 
this to rush in and close the door behind her so quickly 
that the deputy chief, when he tried to grasp the handle, 
merely struck the air. 

He made an angry gesture: 

“The baggage! She means to burn some papers!” 

And, turning to the superior: 

“Is there another exit to the room?” 

“No, Monsieur.” 

He tried to open the door, but she had locked and 
bolted it. Then he stood aside to make way for one of 
his men, a giant, who, with one blow of his fist, smashed 


® panel. 

Weber pushed by him, put his arm through the opening, 
Sh piciabonptrein gaye are ag! 
entered. 

Florence was no longer in her room. A little open win- 
dow opposite showed the way she had taken. | 

“Oh, curse my luck!” he shouted. “She's cut off!" 

And, hurrying back to the staircase, he roared over the 
balusters: 

“Watch all the doors! She's got away! Collar her!” 

M., Desmalions came hurrying up. Meeting the deputy, 
he received his explanations and then went on to Florence's 
room. The open window looked out on a small inner 
yard, a sort of well which served to ventilate a part of 
the house. Some rain-pipes ran down the wall. Florence 
‘must have let herself down by them. But what coolness 
and what an indomitable will ahe must have displayed 
‘to make her escape in this manner! 
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right. Florence had taken refuge in the lodging-house on 
the Tle Saint-Louis, where she had engaged a room under | 
an assumed name. But she had no sooner arrived than” 
oe 
away with her. <-- “4 

Pati wees up tnldieriatloel id read wi petheal Goce 
ine newspaper, containing /a nun's abit. bent dices 
obvious. ' 

Later, in the core of te evening, Weber sce 
im discovering the small boy. He was the son of the 
porter of one of the houses in the neighbourhood. Where 
could he have taken Florence? When questioned, he defi- 
nitely refused to betray the lady who had trusted him 
and who had cried when she kissed Itim. His mother’ 
tea His father boxed his ears. crane 


Sarita, cues? vid hot varoneshatnetoomeneeae 
Florence had not left the Ie Saint-Louis or its immediate 
vicinity. The detectives persisted in their search all the 
evening. Weber established his headquarters in a Lip 
room where every scrap of information was brought to 
him and where his men returned from time to time to 
receive his orders. He also remained in constant com- 
munication with the Prefect’s office. 

‘Af half-past: tka), a equiad)'of| detect veey-eand iyitle 
Prefect, placed themselves at the deputy chief's disposal. 
Mazeroux, newly arrived from Rouen and furious with 
Florence, joined them. 

The search continued. Don Luis had gradually as- 
sumed its management; and it was he who, so to speak, 
inspired Weber to ring at this or that door and to question 
this or that person. 
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And, if you nevertheless refuse to become my wife; T shall 
leave the country, All my preparations are made.” 

A little later he began to laugh and, again raising his 
voice, said: 

“Afraid of what, Florence? ‘That I shall kill you per- 
haps? No, no, have no fear ——" 

The portress had heard nothing more. re atiphe 5-4 
not enough to justify every alarm? 

Don Luis caught hold of the deputy chief: : 

“Come along! I knew it: the man is capable of any- 

| thing, It’s the tiger!’ He means to kill her!” 

He rushed outside, dragging the deputy toward the two 
police motors waiting five hundred yards down, Mean- 
while, Mazeroux was trying to protest: 

| “Tt would be better to search the house, to pick up some 
Dens" “4 

“Oh,” shouted Don Luis, increasing his pace, “the 
house and the clues will keep! . . . But he’s gaining 
ground, the ruffian —and he has Florence with him — 
‘and he’s going to kill her! Tt’'satrap! . . . I'msure 
rit —" 

SEs 7oras ebvouig tthe Sar, "eaaea lie owed neal 

| @long with irresistible force, 
| ‘They neared the motors. 
| “Get ready!” he ordered as soon as he was in sight. 
| “I'll drive myself.” 
| pete tied to pst ant the cterverts Osa? But Weber ob- 
jected and pushed him inside, saying: 
“Don't trouble — the chauffeur Rane idee ‘his business. 
‘He'll drive faster than you would.” 
Don Luis, the deputy chief, and two detectives crowded 
into the cab; Mazeroux took his seat beside the chauffeur, 
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“What orders?” 
“To take you to the lockup if the Florence girl exeaped 


us again, 
“Haye you a warrant?” 
“T have.” 
“And what next?” 
“What next? Nothing: the Sante—the examining 


magistrate —— 

“But, hang it all, the tiger’s making tracks meanwhile! 
‘Oh, rot! Is it possible to be so dense? What mugs those 
fellows are! Oh, dash it!” 

He was fuming with rage, and when he saw that they 
were driving into the prison yard, he gathered all his 
strength, knocked the revolver out of the deputy’s hand, 
and stunned one of the detectives with a blow of his fist. 

But ten men came crowding round the doors. Resis- 
tance was uscless, He understood this, and his rage in- 

“The idiots!” he shouted, while they surrounded him 
and searched him at the door of the office. “‘The rotters! 
‘The bunglers! To go mucking up a job like that! They 
can lay hands on the villain if they want to, and they 
lock up the honest man — while the villain makes him- 

| self searee! And he'll do more murder yet! Florence! 
| Florence . . .” - 

| Under the lamp light, in the midst of the detectives 
| holding him, he was magnificent in his helpless violence. 

They dragged him away. With an unparalleled dis- 

| play of strength, he drew himself up, shook off the men 
who were hanging on to him like a pack of hounds worry- 
ing some animal at bay, got rid of Weber, and accosted 
| Muzeroux in familiar tones. He was gloriously masterful, 
| 
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straight for Lupin. Plucky of us, ch? Never fear, we'll 
show you something better than that!” 

Don Luis did not flinch. Turing to Mazeroux again, 
he said: 

“Don't forget my instructions, Mazeroux.” nd 

But there was a fresh blow in store for him. The ser~ 
geant did not answer his remark. Don Luis watched 
Essoiglonny soeicnen sit gore: sets He had just: 
perceived that Mazeroux also was surrounded by men, 
who were holding him. tight. pier 
‘stood silently shedding tears, 

Weber's liveliness increased. 

“You'll have to excuse him, Lupin. Sergeant) Maze- 
roux accompanies you to prison, though not in the same 
‘cell, 


“Ah!” said Don Luis, drawing himself up. “Is Maze- 
roux put. into jail?” 

“Prefect’s orders, warrant duly executed.” 

“And on what charge?” 

“Accomplice of Arséne Lupin.” 

“Mazeroux my accomplice? Get out! Mazcroux? 
‘The most honest man that ever lived!” 

“The most honest man that ever lived, as you say, 
‘That didn’t prevent people from going to him when they 
wanted to write to you or prevent him from bringing you 
the letters. Which proves that he knew where you were 
hanging out. And there’s a good deal more which we'll 
explain to you, Lupin, in good time. You'll have plenty 
of fun, I assure you.” 

Don Luis murmured: 

“My poor Mazeroux!” 

en, raising hia voice, he said: 
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nothing, There's always something to be gained by 
meeting me. He'll come!” 

But another question at once: presented itaclf to his 
mind, Valenglay’s coming in no way implied his consent 
to the bargain which Perenna meant to propose to him. 
And even if Don Luis sueceeded in convincing him, what 
risks remained! How many doubtful points to overcome! 
And then the possibilities of failure! 

Would Weber pursue the fugitive’s motor car with the 
necessary decision and boldness? Would he get on the 
track again? And, having got on the track, would he 
be certain not to lose it? 

And then —and then, even supposing that all the 
chances were favourable, was it not too late? ‘Taking 
for granted that they hunted down the wild beast, that 
they drove him to bay, would he not meanwhile have 
killed his prey? Knowing himself beaten, would a mon- 
ster of that kind hesitate to add one more murder to the 
long list of his crimes? 

And this, to Don Luis, was the crowning terror. After 
all the difficulties which, in his stubbornly confident 
imagination, he had managed to surmount, he was brought 
face to face with the horrible vision of Florence being, 
sacrificed, of Florence dead! 

“Oh, the torture of it!” he stammered. “I alone could 
have succeeded; and they shut me up!” 

He hardly put himself out to inquire into the reasons 
for which M, Desmalions, suddenly changing his mind, 
had consented to his arrest, thus bringing back to life 
that troublesome Arstne Lupin with whom the police had 
not hitherto cared to hamper themselves. No, that did 
not interest him. Florence alone mattered. And the min- 





If Florence hiad to die, if it 
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trom the enemy, in that case he might as well remain in 
prison. Arséne Lupin spending the rest of his days in a 
convict settlement was a fitting end to the spoilt life of a 
man who had ppicbae icons As the love of the 


Don Luls’s nature, finished abruptly in.a state of utter 
confidence which no longer admitted the least particle of 


that Valenglay reached his office on the Place Beauveau 
at seven o'clock in the morning. 

From this moment he felt absolutely calm. Coming 
events presented an entirely different aspect to him, as 
though they had, so to speak, turned right round. The 
contest seemed to him easy, the facts free from ecompli- 
cations. He understood as clearly as if the actions had 
been performed that his will could not but be obeyed. 
‘The deputy chief must inevitably have made a faithful 
report to the Prefect of Police. The Prefect of Police 
must inevitably that morning have transmitted Arstne 
| Lupin’s request to Valenglay, 

Valenglay would inevitably give himself the pleasure 


inevitably, in the course of that interview, obtain Valen- 
| glay's consent. ‘These were not suppositions, but cer- 








B and C, you arrive, whether you wish it or not, at D. 
Don Luis began to laugh: 
“Come, come, Arstne, old chap, remember that you 
| brought Mr, Hohenzollern all the way from his Branden- 
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“At half-past seven, ch?” 

“Half-past seven at latest, Monsieur le Président.” 

“And why your liberty?” 

“To catch the murderer of Cosmo Mornington, of 
Inspector Vérot, and of the Roussel family.” 

“Are you the only one that can catch him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Still, the police are moving. The wires are at work. 
‘The murderer will not leave France. He shan't escape 
us.” 


Yes, weican.” 
“In that ease he will kill Florence Levasseur. She will 
be the scoundrel’s seventh victim. And it will be your 


doing. 

Valenglay paused for a moment and then resumed: 

“According to you, contrary to all appearances, and 
contrary to the well-grounded suspicions of Monsieur le 
Préfet de Police, Florence Levasseur is innocent?” 

“Oh, absolutely, Monsieur le Président!” 

“And you believe her to be in danger of death?” 

“She is in danger of death.” 

“Are you in love with her?” 

“Tam.” 

Valenglay experienced a little thrill of enjoyment. Lu~ 
pin in love! Lupin acting through love and confessing 
his love! But how exciting! 

He said: 

“T have followed the Mornington case from day to day 
jand I know every detail of it. You have done wonders, 
Monsieur. It is evident that, but for you, the case would 
never have emerged from the mystery that surrounded it 
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of justice; and your assistance was so valuable to us that 
we strove to spare you any sort of annoyance. As Don 
Luis Perenna was fighting the good fight, we left Arstne 
Lupin in the background. Unfortunately ——” 
Valenglay paused again and declared: 
“Unfortunately, Monsieur le Préfet de Police last night 


“Tmposite!” eri Don Tas “That isa statement 
which no one is able to prove by material evidence. 
Arséne Lupin is dead.” 

“If you like,” Valenglay agreed. “But that does not 
show that Don Luis Perenna isalive.’ 

“Don Luis Perenna has a duly legalized existence, Mon- 
sieur le Président.” 

“Perhaps, But it is disputed.” 

“By whom? There is only one man who would have 
the right; and to accuse me would be his own undoing. 
T cannot believe him to be stupid enough ——" 

“Stupid enough, no; but crafty enough, yes.”” 

“You mean Caceres, the Peruvian attaché?” 

“Yes.” 

“But he is abroad!” 

“‘More than that: he is a fugitive from justice, after 

| embezzling the funds of his legation. But before leaving 
the country he signed a statement that reached us yester- 
day evening, declaring that he faked up a complete record 
for you under the name of Don Luis Perenna. Here is 
your lence with him and here are all the papers 
establishing the truth of his allegations. Any one will be 
convinced, on examining them, first, that you are not Don 
Luis Perenna, and, secondly, that you are Arstne Lupin.” 





fount incbiaivested Alte roceing./tUe cuiciaalaleeaan 
Handed toe: leading Paris newmenertie aaa 
obliged to take note of the accusation.” 

“But, Monsicur le Président,” exclaimed 

“as Caceres is abroad and as the scoundrel who | 

the papers of him was also obliged to take to flight before 
Tip adadarcereeereerer 
that the documents will be handed to the press.” 
“How do we know? The ery sur hve taken hi 
precautions. He may have accomplices.” 

“He has none.” — 
“How do we know?” 

Don Luis looked at Valenglay and said: 

“What ia it that you really wish to aay, Monsieur le 
Président?” tt 


Police, anxious to see all possible light shed on the plot 
played by Florence Levasseur, did not interfere with your 
last night's expedition. As that expedition led to nothing, 
he determined, at any rate, to profit by the fact that Don 
eee ay eibed Elieltetscni ieee a 
Arséne Lupin. 


“Tf we now let him go the documents will certainly be 
published; and you can see the absurd and ridiculous 
position in which that will place us in the eyes of the 
public. Well, at this very moment, you ask for the re- 
lease of Arséne Lupin, a release which would be illegal, 
uncalled for, and inexcusable. I am obliged, therefore, to 
refuse it, and I do refuse it.” 

He ceased; and then, after a few seconds, he added: 

“ 





“Unless?” asked Don Luis. 

“Unless —and this is what I wanted to say — unless 
you offer me in exchange something so extraordinary and 
so tremendous that I could consent to risk the annoyance 
which the absurd release of Arstne Lupin would bring 
down upon my head.” 

“But, Monsicur Je Président, surely, if I bring you the 
real criminal, the murderer of ——" 

“I don't need your assistance for that.” 

“And if I give you my word of honour, Monsieur le 
Président, to return the moment my task is done and give 

Valenglay struck the table with his fist and, raising his 
voiee, addressed Don Luis with a certain genial famili~ 
arity: 

“Come, Arstne Lupin,” he said, “play the game! If 
you really want to have your way, pay for it! Hang it all, 
remember that after all this business, and especially after 
the incidents of last night, you and Florence Levasseur 
will be to the public what you already ave: the responsible 
actors in the tragedy; nay, more, the real and only crimi- 
nals, And itis now, when Florence Levasseur has taken to 
her heels, that you come and ask me for your liberty! Very 
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ent, the man before him was not the man to indulge in jest- 


ing. hte 

And he knew it so fully that, instinctively, accustomed 
as he was to momentous political questionsin which secrecy 
is of the utmost importance, he east a glance toward the 
Prefect of Police, as though M. Desmalions’s presence in, 
the room hindered him. 

“I positively insist,” said Don Luis, “that Monsieur 
le Préfet de Police shall stay and hear what I have to 
say. He is better able than any one else to appreciate 
the value of it; and he will bear witness to its correctness 
in certain particulars.” 

“Speak!” said Valenglay. 

His curiosity knew no bounds. He did not much care 
whether Don Luis's proposal could have any practical 
results. In his heart he did not believe in it, But what 
he wanted to know was the lengths to which that demon 
of audacity was prepared to go, and on what new prodi- 
gious adventure he based the pretensions which he was 
putting forward so calmly and frankly. 

Don Luis smiled: 

“Will you allow me?” he asked. 

Rising and going to the mantelpiece, he took down 
from the wall a small map representing Northwest Africa, 
He spread it on the table, placed different objects on the 
four corners to hold it in position, and resumed: 

“There is one matter, Monsieur le Président, which 
puzzled Monsieur le Préfet de Police and about which 
T know that he caused inquiries to be made; and that 
matter is how I employed my time, or, rather, how Arstne 
Lupin employed his time during the last three years of 
his service with the Foreign Legion.” 
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ideal. From day to day I needed more space, greater inde~ 
pendence, wider horizons, more unforesven and personal 
sensations. ‘The Legion, great as my affection was for the 
plucky fellows who had welcomed me so cordially, was 
‘no longer enough to satisfy my craving for activity. 
“One day, without thinking much about it, in a blind 
prompting of my whole being toward a great adventure 
which I did not clearly see, but which attracted me in a 
mysterious fashion, one day, finding myself surrounded 
by a band of the enemy, though still in position to fight, 
T allowed myself to be captured. 
“That is the whole story, Monsieur le Président. As 
_ & prisoner, T was free. A new life opened before me. 
| However, the incident nearly turned out badly. My 
three dozen Berbers, a troop detached from an important 
nomad tribe that used to pillage and put to ransom the 
districts lying on the middle chains of the Atlas Range, 
first galloped back to the little cluster of tents where the 
wives of their chiefs were encamped under the guard of 
some ten men. They packed off at once; and, after a 
| week's march which I found pretty arduous, for I was 
| on foot, with my hands pcbetceal as back, follow- 
| ing a mounted party, they stopped on a narrow upland 
| commanded by rocky slopes and covered with skeletons 
mouldering among the stones and with remains of French 
| swords and other 
“Here they planted a stake in the ground and fastened 
| me to it. T gathered from the behaviour of my captors 
and from a few words which I overheard that my death 
was decided on. iieey sen te te ee 
and tongue, and then my head. 
| “However, they began by preparing their repast. ‘They 


backed, blind of one eye, hideous tolook upon. He aimed 
‘a huge pistol point blank at my head and he struck me 
a8 90 ugly that I burst out laughing in his face. He pulled 
the trigger. The pistol missed fire. He pulled it again. 
‘The pistol again missed fire... 

“All of therm at once began to dance around the stake 
to which I was fastened. Gesticulating wildly, hustling 
one another and roaring like thunder, they levelled their 
various firearms at me: muskets, pistols, carbines, old 

blunderbusses. The 


Spanish 
Fe ee 

t 

“Tt was a regular miracle. You should have seen their 

faces. I never laughed so much in my life; and this com- 
pleted their bewilderment. 
_ “Some ran to the tents for more powder. Others hur- 
‘riedly reloaded their arms, only to meet with fresh failure, 
while I did nothing but laugh and laugh! The thing 
‘could not go on indefinitely. There were plenty of other 
‘means of doing away with me. They had their hands to 
strangle me with, the butt ends of their muskets to smash 
my bead with, pebbles to stone me with, And there were 
lover forty of them! 

The old chief picked up a bulky stone and stepped 
‘toward me, his features distorted with hatred. He raised 
himself to his full height, lifted the huge block, with the 
‘assistance of two of his men, above my head and dropped 
it — in front of me, on the stake! It was a staggering 
sight for the poor old man. I had, in one second, un- 
Fastened my bonds and sprung backward; and I was stand- 
jing at three paces from him, with my hands outstretched 
before me, and holding in those outstretched hands the 








CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
ARSENE ft EMPEROR OF MAURETANIA 


ON LUIS ceased. A smile of amusement played 
round his lips. The recollection of those four 
minutes seemed to divert him immensely. 
Valenglay and the Prefect of Police, who were neither 
of them men to be unduly surprised at courage and ¢ool+ 
ness, had listened to him, nevertheless, and were now look- 
ing at him in bewildered silence. Was it possible for a 
human being to carry heroism to such unlikely lengths? 
Meanwhile, he went up to the other side of the chimney 
and pointed to a larger map, representing’ the French 
roads. 


“You told me, Monsieur le Président, that the scoun- 
ele polee tr ted aL Ve ae 
Nantes?” 

Se al ck aul “oll Oo ERE 
him either on the way, or else at Nantes or at Saint- 
Nazaire, where he may intend to take ship.” 

Don Luis Perenna followed with his forefinger the road 
across France, stopping here and there, marking successive 
stages. And nothing could have been more impressive 
than this dumb show, 

‘The man that he was, preserving his composure amid 
the overthrow of all that he had most at heart, seemed 
by his calmness to dominate time and circumstances. Tt 
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Luis gayly, “I should not like to shock you. But I repeat 
/ that the troop which carried me off on that week's march 


included women; and women are a little like Balzac’s ti- 
gress, creatures whom it is not impossible to tame, to 
bern, to bicalets, until you make tHesds of theat 


“And complete liberty of action.” 

“No, no, Monsieur le Président. The eyes are enough 
to start with. The eyes give rise to sympathy, interest, 
affection, curiosity, a wish to know you better. After 
‘that, the merest opportunity ——” 

“And did an opportunity offer?” 

“Yes, one night. I was fastened up, or at least they 


| thought I was. I knew that the chief’s favourite was 


alone in her tent close by. I went there. I left her an 
hour afterward.” 

“And the tigress was tamed?” 

“Yes, as thoroughly as Balzac’s; tamed and blindly 
submissive.” 

“But there were several of them?” 
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sixty associates whom Arstne Lupin had disbanded before 
he threw himself from the Capri cliffs. All had retired 


in the government offices. In short, they were respectable 
citizens. 

“To all of them — whether public servants, farmers, 

councillors, grocers, sacristans, or what not — 
I wrote the same letter, made the same offer, and gave 
the same instructions in case they should accept. . . . 
Monsieur le Président, I thought that, of the sixty, ten 
or fifteen at most would come and join me: sixty came, 
Monsieur le Président, sixty, and not one less! Sixty men 
arrived at the appointed place, 

“On the day fixed, at the hour named, my old armed 
cruiser, the Ascendam, which they had brought back, an- 
chored in the mouth of the Wady Draa, on the Atlantic 
coast, between Cape Nun and Cape Juby. Two long- 
boats plied to and fro. and landed my friends and the mu- 


‘eases of gold as well, for my sixty good men and true had 
insisted on turning their share ot the old profits into cash 
and on putting into the new venture the six million francs 
which they had received from their governor. . 
“Need I say more, Monsieur le Président? Must I 
tell you what a chief like Arséne Lupin was able toattempt 
seconded by sixty fine fellows of that stamp and backed 
by an army of ten thousand well-armed and well-trained 






hunger and thirst, of 





idyl of 
victory. 


ates 


to deal with, Monsieur le Préfet de Police! The beggars! 
‘Tears come to my eyes when I think of some of them. — 
“There were Charolais and his son, who 


Sastins) whoiwte better horn shen exile n 
Scerrr emma c 

“And there was Arstne Lupin,” ye 
to enthusiasm by this list of Homeric heroes. ° 

“And there was Arséne Lupin,” repeated Don Ti 

Ho nodded ‘his'head, See La 


quiet voice: 
“T will nt speak of him, Monsieur le Président, 
not speak of him, for the simple reason that you 


al 
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“not beheve my story. AV Abepitell abrone iss wes 


‘Tn South Morocco he was a general, Not till then did 
\Arsine Lupin really show what he could do, And, I say 


| Yalenglay did not conceal his amazement. Greatly 
‘excited and even perturbed by what he had learned, lean- 
ing over his extraordinary visitor, with his hands clutching 
‘at the map of Africa, he whispered: 
“Explain yourself; be more precise.” 
Don Luis answered: 
“Monsicur le Président du Conseil, I will not remind 


\kas had to part with @ portion of the Congo. I propose 
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‘as a reigning, governing, law-giving Arstne Lupin, head 
"the state and head of the chureh, I determined, in a 
years, at one stroke, to tear down the screen of rebel 

‘tribes against which you were waging » desultory and 

tiresome war in the north of Moroceo, while I was quietly 

and silently building up my kingdom at the back of it. 
| “Then, face to face with France and as powerful as 
herself, like a neighbour treating on equal terms, I would 
have cried to her, ‘It's I, Arséne Lupin! Behold the 
swindler and gentleman burglar! The Sultan of 
the Sultan of Iguidi, the Sultan of El Djouf, the 
of the Tuaregs, the Sultan of Aubata, the Sultan of 
and Frerzon, all these am I, the Sultan of Sultans, 

of Mahomet, son of Allah, I, 1,1, Arséne Lupin!” 
“And, before taking the little grain of poison that sets 
one free — for a man like Arséne Lupin has no right to 
‘old —I should have signed the treaty of peace, the 
of gift in which I bestowed a kingdom on France, 


the signature to which I am fully entitled, which I con- 
at the point of my sword and by my all-powerful 
; *Arséne I, Emperor of Mauretania!” 
| Don Luis uttered all these words in a strong voice, but 
without emphasis, with the very simple emotion and 
pride of a man who has done much and who knows the 
value of what he has done. There were but two ways of 
replying to him: by a shrug of the shoulders, as one replies 
toa madman, Ss a aa 
‘and approval. 
| The Prime Minister and the Prefect of Police said 
nothing, but their looks betrayed their seeret thoughts. 
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to send some one with you to the lockup. I presume 

Foun pocketbook was among the things taken from you.” 

“Monsieur le Préfet, the things that people can take 
from me are never of the least. importance, My. pocket. 
book is at the lockup, as you say. But the money —— 

He raised his left leg, took his boot in his hands and 
gave a slight twist to the heel. There was a little click, 
and a sort of double drawer shot out of the front of the 
sole. It contained two sheafs of bank notes and a num- 
ber of diminutive articles, such as a gimlet, a watch spring, 
and some pills. 

“The wherewithal to escape,” he said, “to live and — 
to die. Good-bye, Monsieur le Président.” 

In the hall M. Desmalions told the inspectors to let 
their prisoner go free. Don Luis asked: 

“Monsieur Je Préfet, did Deputy Chief Weber give 
you any particulars about the brute’s car?” 

“Yes, he telephoned from Versailles, It's a deep- 
yellow car, belonging to the Compagnie des Cométes. 
‘The driver’s seat is on the left. He's wearing a gray 
cloth cap with a black leather peak.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur le Préfet.” 

And he left the house. 


An inconceivable thing had happened. Don Luis was 
free. Half an hour's conversation had given him the 
power of acting and of fighting the decisive battle. 

He went off atarun. At the Trocadéro he jumped into 


a taxi, \ 
“Go to Issy-les-Moulineaux!” he cried. “Full speed! 
Forty francs!” 
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de-Drive at the exact same moment as the motor. Am 1 
ight?” 


“In that ease, if we agree, all is well. Docs your ma- 
chine carry 1 passenger?” 

“Sometimes she does.” 

“We'll start at once. What are your terms?” 
eget ‘Who are you?” 


«The devil you are!" exclaimed Davanne, a little taken 
aback, 

“Tam Arséne Lupin. You must know the best part 
of what has happened from reading about it in the papers. 
Well, Florence Levasseur was kidnapped last night. I 


“That's too much!” 
“Perhaps, but the adventure amuses me. Tt will bean 
i » 


“Very well. But your silence is necessary until to- 
morrow. I'll buy it. Here’s twenty thousand francs.” 
Ten minutes later Don Luis was dressed in an airman’s 
suit, cap, and goggles; and an acroplane rose ton height of 
two thousand five hundred feet to avoid the air currents, 
flew above the Seine, and darted due west across France, 

Versailles, Maintenon, Chartres... « 

Don Luis had never been up in an acroplane. France 
had achieved the conquest of the air while he was fighting 
with the Legion and in the plains of the Sahara. Never- 
theless, sensitive though he was to new impressions — 
and what more exciting impression could he have than 
this? — he did not experience the heavenly delight of the 
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‘of any victory but his, the victory of the falcon over its 
prey, the victory of the flying bird over the game that 
runs afoot! Not fora second did he entertain the thought 
‘that the enemy might have slunk away by taking another 
‘road. 
| ‘There are some certainties that are equivalent to facts. 
‘And this one was so great that it seemed to him that his 

iversarics were obliged to comply with it. Thecar was 
travelling along the road to Nantes. It would cover 
‘an average of twenty miles an hour. And as he himself 
was travelling at the rate of sixty miles, the encounter 
would take place at the spot named, Les Pants-de-Drive, 
‘and at the hour named, twelve o'clock. 

A cluster of houses, a huge castle, towers, steeples: 


Don Luis asked Davanne the time. It was ten minutes 
to twelve. 
| Already Angers was a vanished vision. Once more 

‘open country, broken up with many-coloured fields. 
‘Through it all, a road. 

And, on that road, a yellow motor, 
| The yellow motor! The brute’s motor! The motor 
‘with Florence Levasseur! . 
| Don Luis's joy contained no surprise. He knew so well 
that this was bound to happen! 

Davanne turned round and eried: 

“That's the one, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, go straight for them.” 

The airship dipped through space and caught up the 
‘car almost at once. Then Davanne slowed his engine 
and kept at six hundred fect above the car and « little 
‘way behind. 
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“Yes.” 

Bat: be: changed) Eistaai AEs ieee Dea 
to put him down?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where?” 

“Before we got to Mans, in a little road on the right, 
with a sort of coach-house, looking like a shed, a hundred 
yards down it. They both got out there.” 

“And you went on?” 

“He paid me to.”” 

“How much?” 

“Five hundred franes. And there was another fare 
waiting at Nantes that I was to pick up and bring back 
to Paris for a thousand francs more.” 

“Do you believe in that other fare?” 

“No. I think he wanted to put people off the scent 
by sending them after me to Nantes while he branched 
off. Still, I had my money.” 

“And, when you left them, weren't you curious to see 
what happened?” 

“No.” 

“Take caret A movement of my finger and I blow 
out your brains. Speak!” 

“Well, yes, then. I went back on foot, behind a bank 
‘covered with trees. The man had opened the coach- 
house and was starting a small limousine car. The lady 
did not want to get in. They argued pretty fiercely. 
He threatened and begged by turns. But I could not 
hear what they said. She seemed very tired. He gave 
her a glass of water, which he drew from a tap in the wall. 
‘Then she consented. He closed the door on her and took 
his seat at the wheel.” 
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Don Luis reflected. It seemed to him that he had asked 


T'll make you repent it. ‘That's all I have to say to you.” 
He turned to Davanne, ee machine was beginning 


Dayanne his answer without delay, and that the: 

‘ance of those whom he was pursuing should not seem 
to embarrass him, With his cyes glued to the map, he 
Placed one finger on Paris and another on Le Mans and, 
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(this road went nowhere near the wall behind the barn 
from which he had jumped a few weeks before. After 
| clearing the woods, Don Luis came out into a large untilled 
| space where the road turned back toward the estate and 
| ended at an old two-winged gate protected with iron 
sheets and bars. 

‘The limousine had gone in that way. 

“And T must get in this way, too,” thought Don Luis. 
“I must get in at all costs and immediately, without 
| wasting time in looking for an opening or a handy tree,” 
Now the wall was thirteen feet high at this spot. Don 
Luis got in. How he managed it, by what superhuman 
| effort, he himself could not have said after he had done it. 

Somehow or other, by hanging on to invisible projec- 
tions, by digging a knife which he had borrowed from 
| Davanne into the interstices between the stones, he man- 
aged it. 

‘And when he was on the other side he discovered the 
tracks of the tires running to the left, toward a part of 
| the grounds which he did not know, more undulating 
| than the other and broken up with little hills and ruined 
buildings covered with thick curtains of ivy. 

Deserted though the rest of the park was, this portion 
| Seemed much more uncivilized, in spite of the ragged 
| remains of box and laurel hedges that stood here and 
| there amidst the nettles and brambles, and the luxuriant 
| swarm of tall wild-flowers, valerian, mullein, hemlock, fox- 
| glove, and angelica. 

Suddenly, on turning the corner of an old hedge of 
clipped yews, Don Luis saw the limousine, whieh had 
been left, or, rather, hidden there in a hollow. The door 
| was open. The disorder of the inside of the car, the rug 
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And the fact that caught his attention was that a blade 
of grass passed and repassed and passed a third time 
‘through the inside of the ring, like a ribbon that had been 
rolled round it deliberately. 

“It’s a clear signal,” said Perenna to himself, “The 
‘villain probably stopped here to rest; and Florence, bound 
up, but with her fingers free, was able to leave this evi- 
dence of her passage,” 

So the girl still hoped. She expected assistance, And 
Don Luis reflected with emotion that it was perhaps to 


there was a second halt and a second clue, a flower, a field- 
sage, which the poor little hand had picked and plucked 
‘of its petals. Next came the print of the five fingers dug 
nto the ground, and next a cross drawn with a pebble, 
And in this way he was able to follow, minute by minute, 
‘all the successive stages of the horrible journey. 

‘The last stopping-place was near. The climb became 
steeper and rougher. The fallen stones occasioned more 
frequent obstacles. On the right the Gothic arches, the 
‘remains of a chapel, stood out against the blue sky. On 
peilett was e:strip of wall. with’s mantelpioce still cling: 
ing to it. 

‘Twenty steps farther Don Luis stopped. He seemed 
Pa thcar scvsething: 

He listened. He was not mistaken, The sound was 
‘repeated, and it was the sound of laughter. But such an 
‘awful laugh! A strident laugh, evil as the laughter of a 
‘devil, and so shrill! It was more like the laugh of a 
woman, of a madwoman. 











In spite of the distance, Don Luis was able to m 
every detail of her pale face. Though 
anguish, it still retained a certain serenity, an expression 
‘if Florence, believ- 


of her passing was more likely to bring assistance to her 
side than cries, which the villain would soon have stifled. 
Strange to say, it seemed to Don Luis as if the girl’s eyes 
were obstinately fixed on the very spot where he was hid- 
ing. Soe ele ee 
foresaw his help. 


Suddenly Don Luts clutched (one of Bis revelvaraiaeal 
half raised his arm, ready to take nim. ‘The sacrificer, 


He came from between two rocks, of which a bush 
but « very low outlet, for he still walked as though bent 
double, bdsbenisrreco tes} pesca doe 
80 low as to touch the ground. 

He cent tats pot eal give hls nee/so canta 

“You're still there, I see,” he said... “No sign of the 
rescuer? Perseus is a little late, I fear. He'd better 
hurry!” 





known me kill people? Never! 
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coward, I should be frightened, I should shake all over, 

No, no, Florence, I shan't touch you, and yet —— 
“Here, look what's going to happen, see for yourself. 

T tell you the thing’s managed in my own style. . 

And, whatever you do, don’t be afraid. sTea aye pre 


liminary warning. 

He had moved away and, helping himself with his 
hands, holding on to the branches of a tree, he climbed 
up the first layers of rock that formed the grotto on the 
right. Here he knelt down. There was a small pick- 
axe lying beside him. He took it and gave three blows 
to the nearest heap of stones. They came tumbling down 
in front of the grotto, 

Don Luis sprang from his hiding-place with a roar of 
terror. He had suddenly realized the position: The 
grotto, the accumulation of boulders, the piles of granite, 
everything was so placed that its equilibrium could be 
shattered at any moment, and that Florence ran the risk 
of being buried under the rubbish. It was not a ques- 
tion, therefore, of slaying the villain, but of saving Flor- 
ence on the spot. 

‘He was halfway across in two or three seconds. But 
here, in one of those mental flashes which are even quicker 
than the maddest rush, he became aware that the tracks 
of trampled grass did not eross the central cireus and that 
the scoundrel had gone round it. Why? That was one 
‘of the questions which instinct, ever suspicious, puts, but 
which reason has not the time to answer, Don Luis went 
straight ahead. ‘And he had no sooner set: foot on the 
place than the catastrophe occurred. 

It all happened with incredible suddenness, as though 
he had tried to walk on space and found himself hurled 
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come rushing at my heels. But there’s only one who's 
capable of catching me, and that’s Lupin. So we'll show 
b cprticeaact dalled aceite pene dade? 
Path scraped clean by the victim's body~ - 

“And then a few landmarks, scattered here and there, 
First, the fair damsel’s ring, with a blade of grass twisted | 
round it; farther on a flower without its petals; farther 
on the marks of five fingers in the ground; next, the sign 
of the cross.’ No mistaking them, wasthere? Once you’ 
thought me fool enough to give Florence time to play 
Hop-o'-my-Thumb's game, it was bound to lead you 
straight to the mouth of the well, to the clods of turf which 
T dabbed across it, last month, in anticipation of this wind- 
fall. 

“Remember: “The snare is laid.’ And a snare after 
my own style, Lupin; one of the best! Oh, I love getting 
rid of people with their kind assistance. We work to- 
gether like friends and partners. You've caught the no- _ 
tion, haven't you? 

“I don’t do my own job. The others do it for me, 
hanging themselves or giving themselves careless injec- 
tions — unless they prefer the mouth of a well, as you 
seem to do, Lupin. My poor old chap, what a sticky 
mess you're in! I never saw such a face, never, on my 
word! Blaretiee, do/lpoketthsexpebescras Sos fae 
mobile features!” 

He broke off, seized with « Gt of laughter that shook 
his outstretched arm, imparted the most savage look to 
his face, and set his legs jerking under his body like the 
lega of a dancing doll. His enemy was growing weaker 
before his eyes. Don Luis’s fingers, which had first gripped 
the roots of the grass, were now vainly clutching the stones) 








he stammered, breathlessly: 
“Hi! Tsay! Corpse! 
‘of hell at once! . 
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5 
He could not get out another word. ‘The last syllables 
sounded more like hiccoughs. The sweat poured from 
his hair and his forehead, and he sank to the ground, 
Re are cee rome tatsared by the Mist fErvee ct 


SRLS tdssioed lis het ta boos miesoom, with lohan 


to be suffering everywhere, in each anguished muscle, in 
each sick nerve. Then, under the influence of a thought 


pocket and put to his lips a phial out of which he greedily 
drank two or three mouthfuls. 

He at once revived, as though he had swallowed warmth 
and strength. His eyes grew calmer, his mouth shaped 
itself into a horrible smile. He turned to Florence and 
said: 

“Don’t flatter yourself, pretty one; I'm not gone yet, 
and I've plenty of time to attend to you. And then, after 
that, there'll be no more worries, no more of that scheming 
and fighting that wears one out. A nice, quiet, unevent- 
ful life for me! . . . With a bundred millions one 
ean afford to take life easy, ch, little girl? . . . Come 
on, I'm feeling much better!” 








the moment that you were dead, I had the most: 

ble legal right to them. And I shall get 

it is physically impossible to bring up the 

proof against me.”” < 

He moved closer. 

“There's not a charge that can hurt me. Suspicious, 
re. of material evidence. Neher Race 

@ scrap 
One person has seen me as a tall man, another as @ short 
man. My very name is unknown. All my 
been committed anonymously. All my murders ar | 
like suicides, or can be explained as suicides. 

“TI tell you the law is powerless. i Lag 
and Florence Levasseur dead, there’s no one to bear 
witness against me. Even if they arrested me, they 
would have to discharge me in the end for Inck of evidence. 
Ishall be branded, execrated, hated, and cursed; my name 
will stink in people’s nostrils, as if I were the greatest of 
malefuctors. But I shall possess the hundred millions;and_ 
swith list peetty' ce, U'shall posses te tela 
decent men! 

“tell you agai, with Lupin and you gone, it's allover: 
‘There's nothing left, nothing but some papers and a few 
little things which I have been weak enough to keep until 
now, in this pocketbook here, and which would be enough 
and more than enough to cost me my head, if T did not 
intend to burn then ina few minutes sid seb tiie aia 
to the bottom of the well. 1+ ll 

*\S9 you see; Florence; allay) ahesardataeataa 
You need not hope for compassion from me, nor for help 
raceme Smee 
brought you, and Arstne Lupin is no longer alive. Under 


ba 
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‘these conditions, Florence, make your choice. The end- 
‘ing is in your own hands: either you die, absolutely and 
irrevocably, or you accept my love.” 
There was a moment of silence, then: 
| “Answer me yes orno. A movement of your head will 
idecide your fate. If it’s no, you die. If it’s yes, I shall 
‘release you. We will go from here and, later, when your 
linnocence is proved —and I'll see to that — you shall 
‘become my wife. Is the answer yes, Florence?” 
He put the question to her with real anxiety and with a 
\restrained passion that set his voice trembling, His 
[knees dragged over the flagstones. He begged and threat- 
ened, hungering to be entreated and, at the same time, 
‘almost cager for a refusal, so great was his natural mur- 
\derous impulse. 
“Is it yes, Florence? A nod, the least little nod, and 
[shall believe you implicitly, for you never lic and your 
[promise is sacred. Is it yes, Florence? Oh, Floreace, 
[answer me! It is madness te hesitate. Your life depends 
jon a fresh outburst of my anger. Answer me! Here, 
llook, my cigarette isout. I'm throwing it away, Florence, 
\A sign of your head: is the answer yes or no?” 
Fie bent over|her. and shook herhyitheahoulders, aa If 
{to force her to make the sign which he asked for. But 
isuddenly scized with a sort of frenzy, he rose to his feet 
‘and exclaimed: 
| “She’s crying! She’s crying! She dares to weep! 
(But, wretched girl, do you think that I don’t know what 
\you're crying for? I know your secret, pretty one, and I 
that your tears do not come from any fear of dying. 
? Why, you fear nothing! No, it’s something else! 
Shall I tell you your secret? Oh, I can’t, I can't — 





_ the chaos shrouded in clouds of dust. He looked through 
‘the interstices, He saw 
__ Florence was buried under the ruins, dead, invisible, as 
‘he had anticipated. 
“Dead!” he said, with staring eyes and a look of 
stupor on his face. “Dead! Florence is dead!" 
Once again he lapsed into a state of absolute prostra- 
tion, which gradually slackened his legs, brought him to 
the ground and paralyzed him. _ His two efforts, following 
so close upon each other and ending in disasters of which 
he had been the immediate witness, seemed to have robbed 
him of all his remaining energy. 
1 With no hatred in him, since Arstne Lupin no longer 
lived, with no love, since Florence was no more, he looked 
_ like a man who has lost his last motive for existence. 
‘Twice his lips uttered the name of Florence. Was he 
regretting his friend? Having reached the last of that 
appalling series of crimes, was he imagining the several 
_ stages, each marked with acorpse? Was something like a 
conscience making itself felt deep down in that brute? Or 
_ was it not rather the sort of physical torpor that numbs 
the sated beast of prey, glutted with flesh, drunk with 
blood, a torpor that is almost voluptuousness? 
_ Nevertheless, he once more repeated Florence’s name, 
"and tears rolled down his cheeka. 
_ He lay long in this condition, gloomy and motionless; 
and when, after again taking a few sips of his medicine, 
che went back to his work, he did so mechanically, with 
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two sticks of wood, he placed the pieces in the form of a 
cross under one of the stones, 


As he was bending over, a little looking-glass slipped. 
from his waistcoat pocket and, striking a pebble, broke. 
‘This sign of ill luck made a great impression on him. He 
cast a suspicious look around him and, shivering with 
nervousness, as though he felt threatened by the invisible 
powers, he muttered: 

“I'm afraid —I'm afraid. Let’s go away ——” 

His watch now marked half-past four. He took his 
jacket from the shrub on which he had hung it, slipped 
his arms into the sleeves, and put his hand in the right- 
hand outside pocket, where he had placed the pocketbook 


containing his papers: 

“Hullo!” he said, in great surprise. “I was sure I 
es 

He felt in the left outside pocket, then in the handker- 
chief-pocket, then, with feverish excitement, in both the 
inside pockets. The pocketbook was not there. And, 
‘to his extreme amazement, all the other things which he 
was absolutely certain that he had left in the pockets of 
his jacket were gone: his cigarette-case, his box of matches, 
his notebook. 

‘He was flabbergasted. His features became distorted, 
He spluttered incomprehensible words, while the most 
terrible thought took hold of his mind so forcibly as to 
become a reality: there was some one within the precingts 
‘of the Old Castle. 

There was some onc within the precincts of the Old 
Castle! And this some one was now hiding near the ruins, 
in the ruins perhaps! And this some one had seen him! 
And this some one had witnessed the death of Arséne 
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‘or even less than that, a spontancous injunction of his 
instinct, was enough to put a bullet into the enemy. — 
He turned to the left. On this side, between the ex- 
| treme end of the laurels and the first fallen rocks, there 
was a little brick path which was more likely the top of a 
pexevernineht arecsaehCact ae 
jacket hung without leaving any 
ri lat lyase hs the ie ae mica taser gael 
acetate tfcaral) wade ‘There was a tangled mass of 
bushes. To avoid this, he skirted the foot of the mound, 
alter which he took a few more steps, going round a huge 
rock. And then, suddenly, he started back and almost 
Bes aleran, wih he era fll i eee 
jis revolver slipped from his hand. -_ 
TWhist lie had tect sebat: lisa wal contaioky Rianne 
terrifying sight that he could possibly have beheld. Op- 
| posite him, at ten paces distance, with his hands in his 
pockets, his feet crossed, and one shoulder resting lightly 
‘against the rocky wall, stood not a man; it was not aman, 
and could not be a man, for this man, as the cripple 
knew, was dead, had died the death from which there is 
no recovery. It was therefore a ghost; and this appari- 
tion from the tomb raised the cripple’s terror to its highest 
| 


He shivered, seized with a fresh attack of fever and 
weakness, His dilated pupils stared at the extraordinary 
phenomenon. His whole being, filled with demaniacal 
superstition and dread, crumpled up under the vision to 
which each second lent an added horror. . 

Incapable of flight, incapable of defence, he dropped 
upon his knees, And he could not take his eyes from 
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words spoken by a voice which, beyond mistake, was the 
human and living voice of Arstne Lupin! 

“Why, my dear sir, what a state we're getting ourselves 
into! Of course, I understand that my sudden return 
seems fin unusual and even an inconvenient 
but still it does not do to be so uncontrollably impressed. 
Men have seen much more extraordinary things than that, 
such as Joshua staying the sun, and more sensational dis- 
asters, such as the Lisbon earthquake of 1755. 

“The wise man reduces events to their proper propor- 
tions and judges them, not by their action upon his own 
destiny, but by the way in which they influence the for- 
‘tunes of the world. Now confess that your little mishap 
is purely individual and does not affect the equilibrium 
of the solar system. You know what Marcus Aurelius 
says, on page 84, of Charpentier's edition ——" 

‘The cripple had plucked up courage to raise his head; 
and the real state of things now became so obviously ap- 
parent that he could no longer get away from the un- 
deniable fact: Arséne Lupin was not dead! Arséne Lupin 
whom he bad hurled into the bowels of the earth and 
crushed as surely as an insect is crushed with a hammer; 
Arséne Lupin was not dead! 

How to explain so astounding a mystery the cripple 
did not even stop to wonder. One thing alone mattered: 
Arséne Lupin was not dead. Arséne Lupin looked and 
spoke as a living man does. Arséne Lupin was not dead. 
He breathed, he smiled, he talked, he lived! 

And it was so certainly life that the scoundrel saw be- 
fore him that, obeying a sudden impulse of his nature 
and of his hatred for life, he flattened himself to his full 
length, reached his revolver, scized it, and fired, 
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He retreated. Don Luis, who no longer had his eyes 
fixed on him, was busy unwinding a coil of rope which he 
picked up, and seemed to pay no further attention to 


| He retreated. 

_ And suddenly, after a glance at his enemy, he spun 

rourd, drew himself up on his slack legs with an effort, 

land started running toward the well. 

He was twenty paces from it. He covered one half, 
quarters of the distance. Already the mouth 
before him. He put out his arms, with the move- 

ment of a man about to dive, and shot forward. 

His rush was stopped. He rolled over on the ground, 
back violently, with his arms fixed so firmly to 

body that he was unable to stir. 
Tt was Don Luis, who had never wholly lost sight of 
who had made a slip-knot to his rope and who had 
the cripple at the moment when he was going to. 
himself down the abyss. The cripple struggled for 
sacl But the slip-knot bit into his flesh. He 

Everything was over. 

“Then Don Luis Perenna, holding the other end of the 

came up to him and bound him hand and foot with 

remained of the rope. The operation was carefully 

Don Luis repeated it time after time, using 

coils of rope which the cripple had brought to the well 
gagging him with a handkerchief. And, while apply- 
diizaselt to his avork,.be explained, with iaflesind gus 

A You me, ui opt alway come tage though x 


self-confidence. ‘They never imagine that their 
‘adversaries can have resources which they themselves 
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where you were moving and because, 
, it cast no light. All that I now had to 


“T listened quietly to your threatening 
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ha grating. Here it was walled up with a layer of 
mall stones and plaster. And it was just the recollec- 
n of Tancarville that made me stay, all the more as 
was no hurry, since you had had the kindness to 
form me that Florence would not join me in the next 
orld until four o'clock. I therefore inspected my refuge 
and soon realized that, as I had already felt by intuition, 
was the foundation of a building which was now de- 

lished and which had the garden laid out on its ruins, 
_ Well, I ment 00, groping my way and following the 
di on which, above ground, would have taken me 
the grotto. My presentiments were not deceived. A 
of daylight made its way at the top of « staircase 
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rocks was one or two spiders, perhaps, and a few flies 
ing on the flagstones. 

“The trick was done and the farce was nearly finished. 

first: Arstne Lupin saved. Act second: Florence 

saved. Act third and last: the monster van- 

ji + + absolutely and with a vengeance!” 

‘Don Luis stood up and contemplated his work with 


lies familiarly. ‘A regular sausage! A bit on the 
side, perhaps: a saveloy for poor people! But there, 
don’t much care what you look like, I suppose? Be- 
you're rather like that at all times; and, in any case, 
re just the thing for the little display of indoor gym- 
which I have in mind for you. You'll see: it’s 

jan idea of my own, a really original idea. Don’t be im- 

Patient: we stan’t be long.” 

| He took one of the guns which the cripple had brought 
well and tied to the middle of the gun the end of a 
Ive or fifteen yards’ length of rope, fastening the other 
to the cords with which the cripple was bound, just 
ind his back. He next took his captive round the 
and held him over the well: 

| “Shut your eyes, if you feel at all giddy, And don't 

be frightened. I'll be very careful. Ready?” 

_ He put the cripple down the yawning hole and next 

hold of the rope which he had just fastened. Then, 

by little, inch by inch, cautiously, so that it should 

knock against the sides of the well, the bundle was 

down at arm’s length. 

When it reached a depth of twelve yards or so, the gua. 
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not a sigh, not a wink, not a throb of the heart! And, 
above all, no larks! If you start larking, you're in the 
soup. Meditate: that’s the best thing you can do. Medi- 
tate and wait. Good-bye, for the present!” 

And Don Luis, satisfied with his homily, went off, mut- 


tering: 

“That's all right. I won't go so far as Eugine Sue, 
who says that great criminals should have their eyes 
put out. But, all the same, a little corporal punishment, 
nicely seasoned with fear, is right and proper and good 
for the health and morals.” 

Don Luis walked away and, taking the brick path 
round the ruins, turned down a little road, which ran 
along the outer wall to a clump of fir trees, where he had 
brought Florence for shelter. 

She was waiting for him, still aching from the horrible 
‘suffering which she had endured, but already in full pos- 
session of her pluck, mistress of herself, and apparently rid 
‘of all anxiety as to the issue of the fight between Don Luis 
and the cripple. 

“It’s finished,” he said, simply, “To-morrow I will 
hand him over to the police.”” 

She shuddered. But she did not speak; and he ob- 
served her in silence. 

Tt was the first time that they were alone together since 
they had been separated by so many tragedies, and next 
‘hurled against each other like sworn enemies. Don Luis 
was so greatly excited that, in the end, he could utter 
only insignificant sentences, having no connection with 
the thoughts that came rushing through his mind, 

“We shall find the motor car if we follow this wall and 
then strike off to the left. . . . Do you think you 
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that occurred to him and left her to herself. An hour 
later he came and knocked at her door. 


‘This time again he had not the courage at once to ask 
her the question which he had made up his mind to put 
toher. Besides, there were other points which he wished 
to clear up. 

“Florence,” he said, “before I hand over that man, T 
should like to know what he was to you.” 

“A friend, an unhappy friend, for whom I felt pity,” 
she declared. ‘I find it difficult to-day to understand 
my compassion for such a monster. But, some years ago, 
when I first met him, I became attached to him because 
of his wretchedness, his physical weakness, and all the 
symptoms of death which he bore upon him even then. 
He had the opportunity of doing me a few services; and, 
though he led a hidden life, which worried me in certain 
pemnects, he gradually and without say knowing it sequined 


devotion; and, when the Mornington case started, it was 
he, as I now realize, who guided my actions and, later, 
those of Gaston Sauverand, It was he who compelled 
me to practise lying and deceit, persuading me that he 
‘was working for Marie Fauville’s safety. It was he who 
inspired us with such suspicion of yourself and who 
taught us to be so silent, where he and his affairs were 
eoncerned, that Gaston Sauverand did not even dare 
mention him in his interview with you. 

“I don't know how I'can have been so blind. But it 


snent half his life in hospitals or nursing-homes, “who 





“At moments of danger, when your life or your liberty 
‘was at stake, you risked committing any 

rather than accept my assistance, sien Gesomteatas 
man to be distrusted, the man capable of every infamy, 
the man to be avoided, and to be thought of only with a 
sort of dread. Isn't that hatred? Is there anything but 
hatred to explain such an attitude?” 

Florence did not answer at once. She seemed to be 
putting off the moment at which to speak the words that 
| rose to her lips. Her face, thin and drawn with weariness 
| and pain, was gentler than usual. 

“Yes,” she said, “there are other things than hatred 
to explain that attitude.” 

Don Luis was dumfounded. He did not quite under- 
stand the meaning of the reply; but Florence's tone of 
voice disconcerted him beyond measure, and he also saw 

| that Florence's eyes no longer wore their usual scornful 
| expression and that they were filled with smiling charm. 
And it was the first time that Florence had smiled in his 





presence. 

“Speak, speak, I entreat you!" he stammered. 

“I mean to say that there is another feeling which 
| explains coldness, mistrust, fear, and hostility. It is not 
| always those whom we detest that we avoid with the 
greatest fear; and, if we avoid them, it is often because 
we are afraid of ourselves, because we are ashamed, be- 
cause we rebel and want to resist and want to forget and 
cannot ——" 

She stopped; and, when he wildly stretched out his 
arms to her, as if beseeching her to say more and still more, 
she nodded her head, thus telling him that she need not 
go on speaking for him to read to the very bottom of 
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take her in his arms, to kiss her as a child kisses, full on 
the lips, with a full heart. But a feeling of intense respect 
paralyzed his yearning. And, overcome with emotion, he 
fell at Florence’s feet, stammering words of love and adora- 
tion. 
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Le Mans, where they had been searching a deserted coach« 


“You may be sure that the search had already been 
made by Lupin, and that we shall know the results, 
Listen: cight o’clock!” 

At the same moment they heard the throbbing of « 
motor car. It stopped outside the house; and the bell 
‘rang almost immediately after. Orders had been given 
|: pm The door opened and Don Luis Perenna was 


as "To Valenglay and the Prefect of Police his arrival was 

ccrtainly not unexpected, for they had just been saying 

[that they would have been surprised if he had not come. 

Nevertheless, their attitude showed that astonishment 

which we all experience in the face of events that seem to 
the bounds of human possibility. 

“Well?” cricd the Prime Minister eagerly. 

“Is done, Monsieur le Président.” 

“Have you collared the scoundrel?” 

“Yes” 

“By Jove!” said Valenglay. “You're a fine fellow!” 
|And he went on to ask, “An ogre, of course? An evil, 
{undaunted brute? ——" 

“No, Monsicur le Président, a cripple, a degenerate, 
{responsible for his actions, certainly, but a man in whom 
{the doctors will find every form of wasting illness: disease 
of the spinal cord, tuberculosis, and all the rest of it.” 

“ And is that the man whom Florence Levasseur loved?" 

“ Monsieur le Président!” Don Luis violently protested. 
Florence never loved that wretch! She felt sorry for 
‘him, as any one would for a fellow-creature doomed to an 
early death; and it was out of pity that she allowed hint 





| 
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papers which the friend in question had purloined from 
the old nurse who brought Florence over from America, 
| By bunting around, Jean Vernoeq ended by discovering 
ee esth of Florence and then Florence her- 


| Reread ines 
devoted to her, giving up his whole life to her service, 
At that time he did not yet know what profit he could 
derive from the papers stolen from the girl or from his 
relations with her. 
“ became different. An indis- 
creet word let fall by a solicitor’s clerk told him of a will 
in Maitre Lepertuis’s drawer which would be interesting 
tolook at, He obtained a sight of it by bribing the clerk, 
who has since disappeared, with a thousand-franc note, 


to the heirs of the Roussel sisters and of Victor Sauve- 

“Jean Vernocq saw his chance. A hundred million 
francs! To get hold of that sum, to obtain riches, luxury, 
power, and the means of buying health and strength from 
the world’s great healers, ull that he had to do was first 
to put away the different persons who stood between the 
inheritance and Florence, and then, when all the obstacles 
were overcome, to make Florence his wife. 

“Jean Vernocg went to work. He had found among 
the papers of Hippolyte Fauville’s old friend. 
particulars relating to the Roussel family and to the dis- 
cord that reigned in the Fauville houschold. Five per- 
sons, all told, were in his way: first, of course, Cosmo 
Mornington; next, in the order of their claims, Hippoiyte 
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on the Place du Palais-Bourbon to live in and Florence 


“He therefore held all the threads of the tragedy in his 
hands. Able to come and go as he pleased in my house, 
enforcing himself upon Florence and Jater upon Gaston 
Eeavseied by the. strength of his will,aad for ‘cmuaton 
of his character, he was within sight of the goal. 

“When my efforts succeeded in proving the innocence 
of Marie Fauville and Gaston Sauverand, he did not hesi- 
tate: Marie Fauville died; Gaston Sauverand died. 

“So everything was going well for him. The police 
pursued me, The police pursued Florence. No one sus- 
pected him. And the date fixed for the payment of the 
inheritance was at hand. 

“This was two days ago. At that time, Jean Vernocq 
was in the midst of the fray, He was ill and had obtained 
admission to the nursing-home in the Avenue des Ternes, 
From there he conducted his operations, thanks to his in- 
fluence over Florence Levasseur and to the letters ad- 
dressed to the mother superior from Versailles. Acting 
under the superior’s orders and ignorant of the meaning 
of the step which she was taking, Florence went to the 
meeting at the Prefect's office, and herself brought the 
documents relating to her. 

“Meanwhile, Jean Vernocq left the private hospital 
and took refuge near the Ile Saint-Louis, where he awaited 
the result of an enterprise which, at the worst, might tell 
against Florence, but which did not seem able to com- 
promise him in any case, 

“You know the rest, Monsieur le Président,” said Don 
Luis, concluding his statement. “Florence, staggered by 
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| property to him, ‘This letter constitutes a genuine and 
| indisputable will in favor of Jean Vernocq. 


the Roussel family, her death caused her rights to pass to 
her own legal and settled heir. 


“Jean Vernocq would have come into the money with- 
out the possibility of any litigation, And, as you would 
have been obliged to discharge him after his arrest, for 
lack of evidence against him, he would have led a quiet 
life, with fourteen murders on his conscience —I have 
added them up — but with a hundred million francs in 
his pocket. Toa monster of his stamp, the one made up 
for the other.” 

“But do you possess all the proofs?” asked Valenglay 


eagerly. 

“Here they are,” said Perenna, producing the pocket- 
book which he had taken out of the cripple’s jacket. 
“Here are letters and documents which the villain pre- 
served, owing to a mental aberration common to all great 
criminals. Here, by good luck, is his correspondence with 
Hippolyte Fauville. Here is the original of the prospectus 
from which I learned that the house on the Place du 
Palais-Bourbon was for sale. Here is a memorandum of 
Jean Vernocq’s journeys ecmew to intercept Pauville’s 
letters to old. 

a tiro ukesctheinsemeeuathinr kee Date 
Vérot overheard a conversation between Fauville and his 
accomplice, that he shadowed Vernocq and robbed him 
‘of Florence Levasseur’s photograph, and that Vernocq 
gent Fauville in pursuit of him. Here is a third memoran- 








said as much when he mentioned this mystery in his 
[posthumous confession.” 
| “Hippolyte Fauville was a madman.” 
| “Yes, but a lucid madman and capable of reasoning 
‘with the most appalling logic. Some years ago, at Paler- 
mo, Mme. Fauville had a very bad fall, hitting her mouth 
against the marble top of a table, with the result that a 
of her teeth, in both the upper and the lower 
, were loosened. To repair the damage and to make 
gold plate intended to strengthen the teeth, a plate 
Mme. Fauville wore for several months, the den- 
{tist, as usual, took an impression of her mouth, 
“M. Fauville happened to have kept the mould; and he 
‘used it to print the marks of his wife’s teeth in the cake 
chocolate shortly before his death and in the apple on 
night of his death. When this was done, he put the 
with the other things which the explosion was meant 
to, and did, destroy.” 
Don Luis’s explanation was followed by a silence. The 
tg pe ath Pe Mr wa te 
The whole tragedy, the whole charge, every- 
thing that had caused Marie’s despair and death and the 
Meath of Gaston Sauverand: all this rested on an infinitely 
detail which had occurred to none of the millions 
millions of people who had interested themselves so 
it in the mystery of the teeth of the 


tiger. 

| ‘The tecth of the tiger! Everybody had clung stub- 
bornly to an apparently invincible argument. As the 
‘marks on the apple and the print of Mme. Fauville’s 
teeth were identical, and as no two persons in the world 
were able, in theory or practice, to produce the same 
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‘The interview was nearly at anend. Valenglay said to 
Porenna: 


“Monsieur, you have done wonders in this busi- 
ness and ended by keeping your word and handing 
over the criminal. I also will keep my word. You are 
free,” 

“T thank you, Monsieur le Président. But what about 
‘Sergeant Mazeroux?” 

“He will be released this morning. Monsieur le Préfet 
de Police bas arranged matters so that the public do not 
know of the arrest of either of you. You are Don Luis 
Perenna. There is no reason why you should not remain 
Don Luis Perenna.” 

“And Florence Levasseur, Monsieur le Président?” 

“Let her go before the examining magistrate of her 
own accord. He is bound to discharge her. Once free 
and acquitted of any charge or even suspicion, she will 
certainly be recognized as Cosmo Mornington’s legal hein 
ess and will receive the hundred millions.” 

“She will not keep it, Monsieur le Président.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Florence Levasseur doesn't want the money. Tt ha. 
been the cause of unspeakably awful crimes. She hates 
the very thought of it.” 

“What then?” 

“Cosmo Mornington’s hundred millions will be wholly 
devoted to making roads and building schools in the 
south of Morocco and the northern Congo.” 

“Tn the Mauretanian Empire which you are giving us?” 
said Valenglay, laughing. “By Jove, it’s a fine work and 
Tsecond it with all my heart. An empire and an imperial 
budget to keep it up with! Upon my word, Don Luis 
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“T used to see a great deal of him,” he says. “He was 
not a bad man. I will not go so far as to compare him 
with the Seven Sages, or even to hold him up as an example 
to future gencrations, but still we must judge him with a 
certain indulgence, 

“He did a vast amount of good and a moderate amount 
of harm. Those who suffered through him deserved what 
they got; and fate would have punixhed them sooner or 
later if he had not forestalled her. Between a Lupin who 
selected his vietims among the ruck of wicked rich men 
and some big company promoter who deliberately ruins 
numbers of poor people, would you hesitate for a moment? 
Does not Lupin come out best? 

“And, on the other hand, what a host of good actions! 
What countless proofs of disinterested generosity! A. 
burglar? [admit it. Aswindler? Idon’t deny it. He 
was all that. But he was something more than that. 
And, while he amused the gallery with his skill and in- 
genuity, he roused the general enthusiasm in other ways. 

“People laughed at his practical jokes, but they loved 
his pluck, his courage, his adventurous spirit, his eon- 
tempt for danger, his shrewd insight, his unfailing good 
humour, his reckless energy: all qualities that stood out 
at a period when the most active virtues of our race had 
reached their zenith, the period of the motor car and the 


aeroplane. 

“One day,” ke saidyas a joke, =r send 
to read, ‘Here lies Arséne Lupin, adventurer.’ ” 
was quite correct. He was a master of adventure. 

“And, if the spirit of adventure led him too often to put 
his hand in other people's pockets, it also led him to battle- 
fields where it gives those who are worthy opportunity to 
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